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THE MOST EMPIRICAL OF THE PROFESSIONS 


The magic word of our day is the word science. Its power 
to dominate the imagination of men, and through it their con- 
duct, is not less great and marvelous than that which, in the 
Arabian Nights and other wondrous tales of the past, was at- 
tributed to the devotees of the black art. 

The magician of ancient days was compelled to demonstrate 
his power by working some astonishing transformation in a 
portion or a feature of the natural world; otherwise, the public 
contemptuously dismissed him from all serious consideration as 
a mere impostor. It availed him nothing to point out that the 
transformation he had failed to accomplish by his passes and 
his muttered formulas was among the commonest known to 
magic, and had frequently and notoriously been achieved in a 
neighboring district. But oddly enough, the populace of our 
day, which regards itself as hard-headed and skeptical, does not 
demand from its magicians the achievement in its presence of 
any particular results. Solemn and repeated assurance on the 
part of the practitioner that he is of the great family of science 
overawes it, and though it may now and then have frantic fits of 
skepticism, it knows very well that in the long run every prac- 
titioner, by reason of his very boldness in claiming membership 
in that family, gets his claim allowed, and all the rights and 
privileges thereunto appertaining. 

The catholicity of science and its practitioners is indeed great, 
and perhaps admirable. Setting as its noble aspiration the 
ascertainment of the truth about all that is, and the subjection 
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of all knowledge to the service of man, science can of course 
not allow itself to be either squeamish or snobbish, but must 
concern itself equally with what are by conventional standards 
reckoned the lofty and the lowly, and must press into its service 
the very sons and daughters of fraud, imposture, and quackery. 
Never before these latest days, perhaps, has science formally and 
frankly recognized this obligation of universal catholicity, as it is 
now doing through the medium of some of its most famous 
spokesmen. 

Science of necessity implies sciences ; and these latter are of 
many kinds, and represent many grades of that singular com- 
pound whose constituents are certitude and dubiety. Every 
need and interest of man, zxsthetic or practical, imaginary or 
real, has now its science. Of that astonishing and varied family 
none, surely, is more interesting than that youngish miss who, 
unlike most of her sisters, answers to no august Greek name, fit, 
and perhaps calculated, to inspire wonder and terror in the 
minds of generations of school children, but has been compelled 
to make her way into circles of scientific respectability handi- 
capped by the homely and commonplace Latin name of the 
Science of Education. 

It is impossible to deny that there is a science of education. 
The proof that there is, forces itself upon our attention in a 
hundred ways. It stares at us in the bulletins in which the 
publishers announce the new ooks of the season. It is implied 
or, sometimes, vehemently affirmed, in the thousands of speeches 
and addresses made annually by and for teachers. It is taken 
for granted in the catalogues of all the colleges and universities 
—where it used to be called pedagogy, but is so no longer, that 
term, apparently, having suggested too strongly the old-fashioned 
schoolmaster visiting corporal chastisement upon a cringing 
urchin. Supreme proof of all, its existence is not questioned 
even by the magazine writers, who know so much more than all 
about everything that is and is not in the world to-day. 

The ancients seemed not to have been able to agree very well 
as to just how a man ought to be educated ; and they therefore 
abstained from laying the foundations of our science. During 
the Middle Ages men muddled along, doing in school and univer- 
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sity the thing which Authority said should be done, some man, 
now and then, in the case of an individual absurdity, protesting, 
but with no long effectiveness, that the particular practice did 
not seem altogether wise. No science of education yet. None, 
either, in the stormy centuries that followed, during which 
Catholic and Protestant battled for the supremacy of Europe 
and the world’s future. None, still, in the seventeenth century 
and the eighteenth, when, though discontent grew at times 
vociferous, men were yet, on the whole, content to jog along as 
of old. But at last, in that great nineteenth century, Science, 
flushed with some supreme victories over age-long enemies, 
annexed to her empire the remaining kingdoms of human interest 
and endeavor. Her family grew rapidly as the result of the new 
prosperity that followed; and presently, among other little 
sciences whose birth the clerk of the century had the pleasure 
of recording, we find the name of the little Science of Education. 
The infant had waited so long to be born that, as is the odd way 
of some infants, it very early began to speak the same language 
as the most venerable of its sisters, and, in general, to conduct 
itself with a self-assured air of wisdom that may have vexed 
some of these sisters a little, and has, at any rate, seemed at 
times rather ludicrous to people who are not members of the 
family. Some of these outsiders, indeed, have seriously won- 
dered whether the child can hope to grow to maturity. Great 
precocity, as we all know, is invariably the subject of these 
gloomy fears in the minds of friends of the family. 

It is always more interesting, and usually more profitable, for 
us to give our attention to the living agent and his activities, 
than it is to bestow it on the abstract idea. If we were to try 
to pursue further the path of metaphor here, in an attempt to 
accompany the precocious young Miss Science of Education as 
she goes about her daily duties, we should speedily find our- 
selves lost in a jungle. Let us therefore transfer our attention 
from the science to the scientist and the occupation which, as 
a practical man, he professes. 

With the possible exception of actresses, the figure most 
constantly to-day in the public eye, as the fifteen-cent magazines 
say, is that eminent man of science, the educator. The edu- 
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cator is generally the president of a university, of a college, or 
of a normal school, though sometimes he is merely a professor 
in one of these institutions. In some circles, however, the 
boundaries of the science are more liberally drawn, and the term 
educator is made to include, and even, par excellence, to suggest, 
the gentleman or the lady who presides over the country school. 
Some time ago, professional duty sent me to a teachers’ meeting 
in a small town in an agricultural state. The hour for the 
opening came and passed, but the meeting remained still un- 
opened. I presently gathered from remarks I caught that we 
were waiting for the arrival of several persons from far out in 
the country, who would be late because of the bad condition of 
the roads. In particular, I learned, proceedings could not be- 
gin until the arrivel of the educator who was teaching in dis- 
trict number sixty-two, Professor “Cad” Young. Professor 
“‘Cad”’ was to read one of the most important papers on the 
programme, his subject being ‘The Science of Psychology, and 
its Bearing on the Science of Education.” From all over the 
county, I gathered, educators had come, in spite of the bad 
condition of the roads, eager to get the views of Professor “Cad” 
on this important topic ; views which it was expected would be 
somewhat daring. He was the leading specialist of the county 
in this field, it appeared, and his opinions would therefore be 
heard with great respect by his brother and sister educators. 
Educators of every grade, in truth, have caught the modern 
cant of specialism ; but it is only educators of the loftiest grades 
—alas that in the sacred domain of science itself we should have 
to recognize these childish distinctions of rank !— it is only uni- 
versity presidents who are willing to admit that they are special- 
ists in all things, from football to the Trinity, and for the en- 
lightenment of the public allow themselves to be interviewed 
on any subject whatever. ‘I am a man, and to myself hold 
alien nothing human,”’ was said long ago, with an extravagance 
of hyperbole pardonable, perhaps, in mere literature, from 
which we do not exact any severe veracity. ‘‘I am an educator, 
and to myself hold alien no sort of knowledge or wisdom that 
anybody can demand of me,” is the formulation, in terms of 
scientific precision, of the notion which our clear-visioned 
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leaders in the science of education see must be the guiding one 
in their field. If educators of the humbler grade have not yet 
caught that point of view, they may be trusted to do so in no 
long time. All things come from above, we must remember. 
Not even democracy has been able to change that. 

Troublesome questions, however, suggest themselves to one 
who observes the workings of a profession from the outside. 
Let us suppose that point of view to be ours in this case, and 
from it for a little while, let us contemplate the workings of the 
profession of education. And first let us ask ourselves whether 
the profession as practised to-day affords any clear indication 
that the practitioners know what they are about. Now, we must 
not be unfair to educators,| and exact from them a clearness of 
vision which we do not find in the followers of any other of the 
professions, and which is perhaps not possible to human eye. 
It may even be that, from the necessities of the case, educators 
cannot justly be expected to know what they are about, as 
definitely as those who follow the other professions. Let us, at 
any rate, see what the facts are. 

Now, there is no denying that there is a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with all the professions, alike on the part of those 
who practise them and on the part of the public practised upon, 
We are in truth a grumbling age. We grumble at ourselves 
and at our gwn occupations, we grumble at everybody else and 
his occupation. We grumble, even, at the universe in general 
and all its arrangements; at the same time, however, on all 
public occasions, when it seems to be necessary to announce a 
general attitude to life and the world, giving pious expression, 
in phraseology now somewhat shop-worn, to that odd negation of 
all ideas which in the pseudo-philosophical jargon of the day is 
called optimism. Probably this universal grumbling is only an 
expression of that divine discontent that is the root of all prog- 
ress. Take the profession of law, for example. The public 
growls at it; the practising lawyer growls at it when he meets 
his brother lawyer at the annual meeting of the bar association ; 
the judge, in language dignified, perhaps, but severe, growls 
most of all, because he, more often than anybody else, sees the 
ends of justice defeated in the litigation that comes before him 
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as he sits in seeming power but real helplessness on his judicial 
bench. But in spite of all the growling, public, lawyer, and 
judge would probably agree that justice is now dealt out with 
a more nearly even hand to all alike than at any other period in 
the history of the world, and that cases in which cruel injustice 
is done under the forms of law, once so common as hardly to 
excite mild surprise even in the victim, are now so unusual as to 
attract wide attention when they do occur, and arouse a public 
indignation that is usually effective in compelling speedy redress, 
where redress is possible. Certainly, too, the profession of the 
law knows pretty definitely what its business is: to enable every 
man to get his dues, so far as it is possible for organized society 
to enable him to do that, and to prevent him from getting more 
than his dues, again so for as it is within the power of organized 
society so to prevent him. It may be argued, indeed, that the 
question as to what are his dues is one about which there is so 
little agreement that the end which the law sets for itself cannot, 
after all, rightly be said to be a very definite one. But this is 
really to argue very unfairly. Undoubtedly there is some dis- 
agreement among men here, and there probably always will be 
some ; but the points of agreement are vastly more numerous, 
as well as, practically, vastly more important. It is therefore 
not extravagant to say that lawyers and judges have a pretty 
definite idea as to what it is their business to be about; and 
when, as occasionally happens, they show any disposition to 
forget this, the public is not backward, or overawed by the 
traditional majesty of the law, but knows how, through many 
agencies, to give them vigorous and insistent reminders to bring 
back their errant feet to tolerable ways. 

The physician, too, knows very definitely what he must be 
about. He must cure our diseased bodies, he must make whole 
and sound again our wounded members. He has other and 
related functions, some of them, perhaps, not as yet conceived 
by either himself or the public with perfect definiteness ; but 
these are the chief offices of his profession, and if he performs 
them with intelligence and faithfulness, the community will 
respect him and be grateful to him as the good physician, the 
most useful of human beings, almost regardless of any defects in 
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his manners or his temper, or any lapses in his conduct that do 
not seem likely to interfere with the performance of his duty as 
a healer of our broken and neglected bodies. There can be no 
difference of opinion as to what a well body is. Rich or poor, 
Jew or Gentile, practical man and idealist, agree easily on that 
matter. Nor is any controversy possible as to whether a sound 
arm is better than a broken one. True, there may be difference 
of opinion in the profession as to the best means of attaining 
the desired cure in a given case. The human body is an 
exceedingly complicated machine, and, obviously enough, the 
laws of its perfect working under all sorts of conditions, normal 
and varyingly abnormal, are by no means completely understood 
by even the wisest of physicians. But if we consider the matter 
fairly, we must admit that even as regards methods of procedure 
there is far more of agreement than of disagreement among 
competent and alert physicians who are at some pains to keep 
themselves abreast of their profession. It is methods of pro- 
cedure, however, which constitute the only possible subject of 
disagreement among physicians, never the end to be attained, 
which, as they universally allow, is the restoration of the sick 
body as nearly as possible to its normal condition—that of a 
body whose parts function harmoniously and without pain. 
Even the clergyman knows fairly well what he is about. It 
must be admitted, indeed, that the case of the clergyman is not 
quite so simple as that of the lawyer and the physician. As a 
matter of fact, we must allow that there is not agreement among 
all respectable people to-day as to the validity of the end which 
he sets himself. It is even likely that clergymen themselves 
could not agree to-day in their statement of that end. A hun- 
dred and fifty years ago they would easily have done so. Fifty 
years later there would have been among them a few dissenters. 
Fifty years later still, the dissenters would have been rather 
more numerous, but would have been inconsiderable both in 
numbers and as regards wide and immediate influence. Even 
yet the great majority of clergymen could probably be brought 
into agreement on a formula describing the definite practical 
end at which their professional labors are aimed —the salvation 
of the individual souls which they believe to be possessed by 
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those to whom they minister. The words, “could probably be 
brought into agreement,” have been used advisedly here; for 
there are undoubtedly many clergymen to-day who would 
at first recoil from the almost brutal practicality of the formula 
mentioned, but who in the last analysis would have to admit 
that it must be just, if their profession is to maintain its claim to 
support from practical people. Certainly, not even the most 
heretical clergyman, not even the clergyman who most recoils 
from what he deems the egoism and vulgarity of the end which 
popular religion admits itself to be seeking, will ever listen with 
anything but deep satisfaction and approval when he hears drawn 
the classic analogy between himself and the physician, as the 
healers, respectively, of the souls and bodies of men. He there- 
fore believes himself to have a definite and vital social office to 
perform ; and in so far as it continues to support him at con- 
siderable cost to itself in time, energy, and money, the public 
undoubtcdly agrees with him. 

While, therefore, one must admit that in each of the great 
professions of law, medicine, and religion—one does not quite 
like the phrase, profession of religion, perhaps, but there is no 
better for the purpose, inasmuch as the only possible substitute, 
profession of theology, is not really possible, since it does not at 
all describe what is meant — while in each of these professions, 
dealing as each does with that complicated being, man, there is 
an element of empiricism, of uncertainty, there is nevertheless a 
fundamental basis of certainty. What, on the other hand, is 
the state of affairs with which the profession of education is con- 
cerned? Is there, amid much that is shifting and uncertain, an 
agreement on things fundamental and definite, which keeps our 
faces always in the right direction, however slow our progress 
may at times seem ? 

To ask this question is almost to answer it. In education 
there can hardly be said to be agreement about anything, either 
fundamental or incidental. To be sure, all would probably ad- 
mit that the business of education is to educate; but that, of 
course, really takes us nowhere. The ideal which the lawyer 
sets for his profession is that it shall enable all to secure the 
same justice. The field of the physician and the clergyman, 
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respectively, is equally wide: all men who need it, that is, all 
men at some time, are to be healed, physically and spiritually. 
But are all men to be educated? Perhaps; but there would be 
universal agreement on this point only if we understand the term 
‘education’ in a sense so vague and general that we may allow 
ourselves to recognize as proper subjects of the educational pro- 
cess, not men alone, but domestic animals as well. Once, in- 
deed, in days before the science and the profession of education 
had attained recognition, there was pretty generally accepted 
what amounted almost, if not quite, to a guiding principle in 
this matter: each human being was to receive the education 
which would fit him to perform well that function in the social 
economy, noble or ignoble, which his father before him had 
performed. But democracy and universal social aspiration have 
put an end to that. Not all the eloquence of all the Carlyles and 
the Ruskins can rehabilitate that principle and give it credit in 
the world again. We may approve or disapprove, as we choose 
or can; but the change has come, and to argue. for the old 
notion is to speak on behalf of something that is as irrevocably 
gone as feudalism or the Egypt of the Ptolemies. The future 
may or may not belong to that very different way of thinking 
that we call socialism ; but there is at any rate some ground for 
hoping that a part at least of the mission which the poet-socialist 
has of the future of the human race may one day be realized. 
If all goes well, a day should at last come when man’s economic 
life shall not overshadow all his other life, a day when no man 
shall be primarily an economic agent, a day when every man 
shall be that incidentally, perhaps, but no more than incidentally. 

When that day comes, there may again be a simple if not 
perfectly definite principle behind all our education, giving some 
measure of consistency, some approach to form, to all of our 
educational practices and processes. Men may then be edu- 
cated primarily as men, not as economic agents. But to-day we 
are “wandering between two worlds,” having just at this 
moment, it must be admitted, a tendency to go backward his- 
torically and make economic considerations the basis of our 
education. This tendency, however, is checked by numerous 
other tendencies, so that the total effect is that of great con- 
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fusion, amounting almost to absolute anarchy. It is in our col- 
leges, perhaps, that this confusion shows itself in the most pro- 
nounced form. Originally ecclesiastic institutions, and therefore 
somewhat narrowly professional, colleges were gradually trans- 
formed into training schools, so to speak, of aristocracy, to which 
young men of good birth were sent in order that they might by 
association with one another become deeply imbued with the tra- 
ditional ideals of their class, and by mildly enforced contact with 
books and scholars, get that veneer of culture which came to be 
recognized as a chief mark of a gentleman. Swept along by 
our dominant but by no means perfectly clear-headed and uni- 
versally triumphant democracy, our colleges, to which young men 
and women of every social class now resort in increasing num- 
bers, attempt to satisfy the needs and aspirations of these young 
people by giving them an education compounded in varying 
proportions of two elements, the practical and the esthetic, these 
elements suggesting ideals which in the past shaped two very 
different types of education,—that received by the villain, and 
that given to the gentleman. We may pretend as much as we 
like that these two elements are not in conflict with one another, 
and that they may be made to harmonize perfectly. The truth 
is they do not harmonize, and they cannot be made to do 
so until a social system shall arise under which the practical 
will not of necessity be essentially synonymous with the self- 
regarding, and under which it will not be necessary for the aver- 
age human being to give nine-tenths of his time and energy to 
satisfying economic demands upon him and preserving his mere 
physical existence. The education given by colleges in all 
democratic countries, therefore, is likely to go on attempting to 
be pronouncedly practical, in the very narrowest sense of that 
term, for an indefinite length of time; and because of the uni- 
versal social aspiration of the people in all truly democratic 
countries, it will go on trying to satisfy the other ideal also. 
The result must of necessity be a continuation of that confusion 
as regards purposes and methods which is now being so much 
remarked upon in connection with our American colleges, but 
which, for reasons wider than those that have just been sug- 
gested, is by no means confined to them. 
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John Stuart Mill pointed out, in his “System of Logic,” that 
the most complex and difficult of the sciences are those which 
deal with man, the reason being that in these sciences every fact 
is the result of an almost infinite variety of causes which it is 
usually impossible completely to disentangle, and that in them, 
from the nature of their subject-matter, the most rigorous 
methods of experimentation cannot be employed. If this 
be true even of the science of medicine, which deals with a 
single and fairly well-defined part of human nature, it is still 
more obviously true of the science of education, which, as we 
now conceive it, is concerned with the whole of that nature. 
Individual human nature is almost infinitely various. If there 
are great and striking ways in which all men are essentially alike, 
there are also very numerous points of difference, some of them 
deeply hidden, beyond the ken of any teacher, but operating 
with fatal effectiveness to nullify his teaching, in many directions, 
however enlightened and faithful that teaching may be. Every 
pupil who goes into a schoolroom is inevitably a new combi- 
nation of powers, impulses, and limitations. Two pupils may 
seem so much alike that for the life of him the teacher can- 
not see why the methods that succeed perfectly with one should 
fail completely with the other. But the trouble is that in that 
exceedingly complex thing, human character, a peculiarity in- 
visible to the most searching and sympathetic eye may, under 
certain favoring conditions, become an essential peculiarity, and 
determine the direction in which the character shall develop or 
refuse to develop. A prejudice taken against the teacher on 
the first day of school, by reason of some chance remark of his, 
or some little mannerism for which the pupil has an eccentric 
repulsion, may not only spoil the year’s work for that pupil, but 
may result in bringing his school education to an untimely end, 
with calamitous consequences upon all his after-life. What 
clear-headed teacher, again, but has seen the methods that have 
succeeded perfectly with one class fail as completely with an- 
other? 

It is clear, therefore, that from the nature of the material with 
which it deals, teaching must involve a continual succession of 
experiments ; the great majority of the experiments, however, 
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leading to no general results, since they represent conditions 
which do not repeat themselves, or repeat themselves with such 
varying attendant circumstances as to make all deductions from 
them unsafe. When to this consideration we add the further 
one, already glanced at, that ideas as to the proper content of 
education vary from age to age, as social ideals and the general 
character of civilization vary; and when in addition to all these 
sources of uncertainty and difficulty, we remember that there 
can never in any age be complete agreement as to what are the 
things best worth developing in human natures, an irreducible 
difference of opinion, here, rooting itself in ultimate differences 
in the temperaments and aspirations of men, we may be able to 
see not only that teaching is the most empirical, and therefore 
the most difficult of all the professions, but that in the very 
nature of things it must always remain such, and that the 
tendency to vagaries and faddishness, more marked in this pro- 
fession, perhaps, than in any other, is not to be attributed, 
wholly, at least, to the inferior character of those who follow 
that profession. 

Faddish, beyond all question, our education is, to a degree 
that is irritating and astonishing to the average person outside 
of the profession. The ordinary citizen, if by any chance he 
attends a meeting of teachers and hears them cry up the vast 
superiority of present-day methods of teaching, let us say, the 
art of reading, to very young children, is apt to be simply 
astonished at what seems to him the extravagance of the claims 
made for these methods, and at the ignorance their champions 
show regarding what was accomplished in this direction when 
he was a boy, by a teacher who cannot have been aware that 
he had any method at all, and with no tool except the Ele- 
mentary Spelling Book ; and especially is the citizen astounded 
if his own children have under these vaunted modern methods 
learned to read only after going through a process of slow agony, 
and having a great deal of help from their mother at home. He 
is especially surprised when he turns his attention to the course 
of events in the university world. When a university inaugu- 
rates a new president, the citizen observes that the first thing he 
does is to announce a policy chiefly designed to upset the work 
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of his predecessor ; or if circumstances make that impossible, 
one that will have a plausible appearance of doing so. In the 
speeches that constitute the chief feature of the inaugural cere- 
monies, he notes with amazement that two contradictory things 
are done, and that each is received with that decorous but uni- 
versal applause appropriate to such respectable yet joyous 
occasions : he hears the retiring president, the responsible author 
of the vicious past, glorified for his great services to the cause of 
education; and then he hears the same acclamations greet all 
references to the new president, whose avowed purpose it is to 
cancel the work of his predecessor at the earliest possible date. 
It is not surprising if, when the speeches are ended, our citizen 
leaves the hall in a state of some confusion, and wondering 
whether education is not rather a mystery than a science. 

Let us not, however, be very severe on the teacher if he, too, 
like all the rest of the world, is enamored of new things, and 
sometimes mistakes mere change for revolutionary progress. It 
is doubtful, it is true, if the science of education, in our America 
of the twentieth Christian century, has any clearer conception of 
the goal at which it is aiming than that which guided the teachers 
of the youth of Greece, four centuries before Christ, or their 
contemporaries, the old men of the Indian tribes which may 
then have been wandering on the banks of the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi. It is doubtful if the goal is more often reached 
now, by the modern educator with all his elaborate notions about 
the mind of the child, his teachers’ meetings, his educational 
journals, and dear knows what not, than it was by those ancient 
pedagogues and wise men of the tribe. Certainly, the advantage 
is on the side of the ancients, if we may accept as evidence re- 
garding the achievements of our modern educators some of the 
papers read by school superintendents and principals before 
educational associations, or the information and the views which 
university presidents and professors give us in academic addresses 
and magazine articles. The case is hardly better if we consider 
the apparently more impartial evidence afforded by the news- 
paper press, which, except in its most resolutely optimistic 
mood, has little of commendation to bestow upon the education 
of the day; the reiterated and enthusiastic attention given by 
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our periodicals to the great universities being little more than 
an expression of admiration for their bigness and wealth, and, 
perhaps, for their success in the conspicuous performance of 
tasks that are primarily material. But hope springs eternal in 
the teacher's breast. He believes in himself, even if nobody 
else does, and is aman of confident to-morrows. To be sure, he 
has made many mistakes, and knows it, and has seen his fellow- 
teachers make many more. But he has what is, perhaps, in the 
long run, the happy capacity for believing that there is a right 
way, and that he and his brethren have either found it or are 
very near to finding it. He lives in a world where in most 
lines there is conspicuous and undeniable progress. It is 
perhaps well that he can keep himself heartened up to the per- 
formance of his indispensable but difficult and often discouraging 
task by the belief that his profession shares the universal charac- 
ter. But the great public whom he attempts to serve needs 
sometimes to be reminded that his task is a difficult one, and 
that his occasional vagaries are not ordinarily due altogether to 
his personal eccentricity. They are, rather, chiefly due to the 
necessity which he far more than any other man is under, of 
continually re-shaping his practices, to bring them into some sort 
of harmony with ideals of life and a general social level never 
long the same, but almost constantly varying under the influence 
of changes taking place in every other department of human 
activity. It may even be both wise and kind to warn the teacher 
himself now and then that he must not demand impossible things 
of himself, that he is only preparing for himself deep disappoint- 
ment if he looks for linear progress in his science, or hopes ever 
to experience that sense of definite and measurable tasks certainly 
accomplished in which men laboring in other fields find the 
most satisfactory part of their reward. The teacher must for- 
ever be farther from perfection, from the realization of his 
dearest dreams, than any other man. It is “laid in the un- 
alterable constitution of things’’ that it should be so. Are not 
the dearest dreams always found to be somewhat vague when 
we confront them in the cold sober light of day? But we are 


never sorry to have dreamed them. 
R. D. O'Leary. 


University of Kansas. 
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THE MURDER OF A PRIME MINISTER 


Exactly one hundred years ago a sinister shadow cast its 
pall over a kingdom which was passing from the darkness of 
narrow tradition into the light of broad statescraft. Pitt’s death 
was still fresh in the memory of England; the cause of it, 
Napoleon, was yet a menace to her security and safety; suc- 
ceeding administrations of the honest and intelligent but in- 
effective Grenville and the infirm and drug-ridden Portland had 
not been able to counteract the deadening influences of a king 
more than half mad, prejudiced, and bound to have his own 
way. And now that the King was hopelessly insane, the future 
George IV held an incompetent and demoralizing sway as 
Regent, with a ministry, as unpopular as it was mediocre, 
combating unsuccessfully with an unprecedented era of com- 
mercial and financial hardships. 

Somehow an all-absorbing melancholy and depression made 
themselves felt everywhere, and in no place were ineffectuality 
and a morbid spirit of uncertainty more perfectly typified than 
in the groups of London buildings where the nation maintained 
its organic life —the Houses of Parliament. These were con- 
temptibly cramped, tawdry and old, fit subjects for the bonfire 
which afterwards consumed them, and, as if to emphasize with 
dignity the sombreness of the picture, over against this dilapi- 
dation stood Westminster Hall, used then as now as a lobby or 
vestibule. It seemed fitting that the death knell of ambition, 
sounded by these wretched old rattletraps, should be confronted 
by the memories of tragic but resolute action contained in this 
splendid architectural and historical relic of William Rufus, son 
of the Conqueror, and Richard II. For here it was, among 
other notable events, that the Earl of Strafford, of ‘‘Thorough’’ 
fame, was condemned to death; that Charles I was tried and 
sent to the block; that Cromwell, wearing the royal purple lined 
with ermine and holding a golden sceptre in one hand and the 
Bible in the other, was saluted as Lord Protector, and that 
Warren Hastings, after a trial which lasted seven years, was 
acquitted. 
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The spring of 1812 was a time when the air was full of evil 
premonition, and as association has much to do with one’s 
thoughts, waking or sleeping, it might well be that as one John 
Williams laid himself down to sleep on the night of May the 
third, down in Cornwall, his mind was anxious concerning pub- 
lic matters and quite ready to carry its burden into the fantasies 
of Dreamland. Be that as it may, he dreamed he stood in 
Westminster Hall and saw entering there a small man dressed 
in a blue coat and a white waistcoat. Immediately a person in 
a snuff-colored coat with metal buttons, whom the dreamer had 
observed from the first, took a pistol from under his coat and 
presented it at the little man. The pistol was discharged, the 
ball entering under the left breast, and Mr. Williams saw the 
blood issue from the wound, the countenance alter, and the un- 
fortunate man fall to the ground. He further saw the murderer 
laid hold of, and, then inquiring who the sufferer might be, he 
was informed that it was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Three times in succession did this dream, with recurring 
exactness come to the worthy citizen, and so great was the im- 
pression it made upon him that he was desirous of at once going 
to London and acquainting some one in authority with his most 
curious experience. He was, however, dissuaded from this 
course by the assurance of his friends that he would be treated 
as a fanatic. 

Is a dream something more than fantasy? Is it, in some 
instances at least, an occult medium of prophecy? These 
questions were asked on May 11th, when the news flashed 
through London that Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Prime Minister of England, had been murdered 
amidst the solemn and spectacular shades of Westminster Hall. 
When the facts of the assassination came out, they agreed 
in every essential particular,— personal description, dress, place 
and method,— with the details of the dream, save only that the 
murderer in the flesh had concealed himself behind a heavy 
door. It appeared that, for some weeks before the occurrence, 
John Bellingham, an unfortunate merchant and ship broker 
of Liverpool, had been hanging about the lobbies and galleries 
of the Commons, full of a grievance against the government 
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originating in the refusal of the English Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg to interfere with the regular process of Russian law 
under which he had been arrested in Archangel while pursuing 
certain commercial enterprises. On the day of the murder, and 
at the time when many members were passing through the lobby 
on their way to the House, he concealed himself in the recess 
of the doorway, and as Perceval entered shot him through the 
heart. 

Though the murderer had applied to the Prime Minister for 
redress and had been refused, he stated, after the commission of 
the crime, that he had killed him only because he was the first 
of his enemies to appear, his real quarry being Lord George 
Leveson-Gower, afterwards Earl Granville. Lord Eldon (so 
morbidly concerned about his health and safety that he stood on 
his hat at the Duke of York’s funeral to keep from catching 
cold), was wont to say that Ae was the person watched for, 
as the man had hung about the Court of Chancery just a little 
while before. However, no connection was ever shown to exist 
between Bellingham and the Lord Chancellor. 

There was abundant evidence that Bellingham was insane at 
the time of his crime and that he had long been so. - He could 
assign no good reason for his act and was not proud or vain of 
it, shedding bitter tears when his victim’s last moments were 
described, but he seemed calmly satisfied that what he had done 
was not wrong. 

In view of this, it is somewhat curious how summary was the 
manner in which the prisoner was treated. Mr. Perceval was 
shot soon after five in the afternoon of Monday; the trial came 
on the following Friday at the Old Bailey, and his assassin was 
hanged on the following Monday. One short week saw the 
beginning and the end of the whole tragedy! So great was the 
consternation of the government at this unlooked-for and almost 
unparalleled catastrophe that it determined to create a warning 
for all time that could not be mistaken. All offers of evidence 
to prove insanity, actual and hereditary, were refused, and the 
nation went on record as executing a man whom it knew to be, 
morally if not legally, irresponsible. It is fair to assume that, 
if railroads and electricity had furnished at that time, as now, 
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means of rapidly communicating private and public sentiment, 
Bellingham would not have died as he did. 

Spencer Perceval was not a big man in any sense. He was 
a lawyer by profession and had served both as Solicitor-General 
and Attorney-General, but he was mainly a politician. His was 
not a mind broad enough to entertain large views or large pro- 
jects, and though he was virtuous, honorable, and amiable in 
his private relations, and zealously attached to the church, he 
was distinguished throughout his public life for his stolid re- 
sistance to all reforms, particularly that much-desired and 
needed one of the emancipation of the Catholics. Tom Moore 
had a jibe for him and his associates as he had for many others 
in the public eye, calling them ‘‘that canting crew.’’ However, 
at Perceval’s death, Moore’s big heart and beautiful mind in- 
duced him to write of the departed minister :-— 

In the dirge we sung o’er him no censure was heard— 
Unembitter’d and free did the tear-drop descend ; 


We forgot in that hour how the statesman had err’d, 
And wept for the husband, the father, and friend. 


Notwithstanding his defects, Perceval’s virtues have been 
commemorated in Westminster Abbey by a monument. It is a 
recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus; at the head is a mourning 
figure of Strength, and at the foot Truth and Moderation. The 
relief above represents the murder, the second figure to the left 
being that of Bellingham. 

The conscientious Lord Liverpool succeeded to the Premier- 
ship, and his government lasted for fifteen years. Whether the 
national strength grew by reason of the removal of Perceval or 
in spite of it, is not necessary to determine. The obvious fact 
is, that during the incumbency of Liverpool, George Canning, 
one of the greatest foreign secretaries England ever had and a 
man identified with broad ideas on all the great questions of the 
times, Lord Grey, and Lord John Russell, the pioneers of 
English reform, did much to prepare the way for the greatness 
of the Victorian Era. 

H. MeRiAn ALLEN. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE POETRY OF CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


Charles-Pierre Baudelaire was born in Paris in 1821. His 
early formed resolve to become a man of letters was displeasing 
to his family ; they designed him for commerce, and in the hope 
of distracting him from his purpose, sent him on a voyage to 
the East. He visited Mauritius, La Réunion, Madagascar, 
Ceylon, and the Peninsula of the Ganges, returning to France 
after an absence of ten months. The effort to interest him in 
commerce was vain; “de ce voyage au long cours,” says Gau- 
tier, “il ne rapporta qu’un éblouissement splendide qu’il garda 
toute sa vie.” 

In 1843 Baudelaire received his patrimony of some 75,000 
francs, and could take up literature in earnest. Establishing 
himself at Paris, he made his debut in letters with a volume of 
art criticism, Salon de 1845. He also contributed prose and 
verse to some of the journals of the day. In 1846 appeared a 
second volume of critiques, Salon de 1846. Upon the cover of 
this volume announcement was made of Les Fleurs du Mal 
under the title Les Limbes, and of two other works that never 
appeared. About this time Baudelaire’s interest in Poe was 
awakened, and in Poe he found a kindred spirit and literary 
affinity. Amorphous translations of some of Poe’s work had 
already appeared ; Baudelaire undertook an adequate rendition. 
His translations appeared in various journals and were published 
collectively in 1875. 

Baudelaire’s sole volume of verse, Les Fleurs du Mal, was 
published in 1857. Its first reception was hostile ; the poet and 
his publisher were fined and were ordered to suppress portions 
of the book. Baudelaire never forgot this exhibition of philis- 
tinism. His unsuccessful candidacy in 1862 for election to the 
French Academy was, it has been suggested, by way of protest 
against his condemnation. 

Toward the close of his life Baudelaire left Paris for Brussels 
in the vain hope that the change of scene would benefit his failing 
health. There he was striken with paralysis; brought back to 
Paris by friends, he lingered a few months and died in 1867. 
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Aside from the works already mentioned, Baudelaire published 
little else. There was an account of the Salon of 1859 entitled 
La morale du joujou. Les paradis artificiels (1861) deals with 
hashish and opium, being in part an exposition and commen- 
tary of De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
His Petits poémes en prose, a collection of the prose poems pub- 
lished at various times, appeared in the complete edition of his 
works published in 1890. 

From any standpoint, whether the artistic, the ethical, the 
psychological, Baudelaire is a personage of compelling interest. 
So complex is his personality that to gain a thoroughgoing 
understanding of his work it would be necessary to consider him 
minutely from all points of view. Accordingly, any treatment 
of him within the limits set here cannot be expected to be ex- 
haustive. We shall try especially to project his personality as a 
poet. 

Obviously, Baudelaire is a man apart in French literature. 
Intensely individual, he can be assigned to the ranks of no single 
school. He has certain affinities with the Romantic poets, and 
like the Parnassians his doctrine was “l'art pour l'art.” As in the 
Parnassians, the life of the times finds in him small reflection 
and artistic expression. But whereas the leaders of the school 
withdrew to remoter regions in time or space, Baudelaire’s with- 
drawal is within himself, for exploration and exploitation of his 
own ego. Personally, all the manifestations of the day,—political, 
social, intellectual,—he scorns. He has a horror of philanthropy 
and humanitarianism, and after 1848 the very idea of progress is 
grotesque to him, as it is a sure sign of decadence, or as he says : 
“une lanterne qui jette des ténébres sur tous les objets de la 
connaissance.’ And so, like Leconte de Lisle, he hates steam 
and electricity in that these will never be fit for poetic represen- 
tation. Thoroughly in sympathy with the disinterestedness that 
distinguished the Romanticists of 1830, he later regrets to be 
living in an age preéminently utilitarian after “le Coucher du 
Soleil romantique.”” With all the younger poets of his time he 
bitterly denounces ‘‘la critique et l'art bourgeois,’ the former 
especially represented by all the leading academic reviews of 
the day. Outward activity in any form he intentionally avoids 
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as a source of later regrets. Man, in his opinion, should take 
example from the owls, the personification of stillness, the birds 
dear to Minerva :— 

Leur attitude au sage enseigne 


Quill faut en ce monde qu'il craigne 
Le tumulte et le mouvement ; 


L’homme ivre d’une ombre qui passe 
Porte toujours le chatiment 
D’avoir voulu changer de place. 


His persistent indifference to contemporary life turns the 
poet away more particularly from the artistic tendencies of the 
majority, and urges him to “‘se tailler une maison,” as Amiel 
says, in the midst of the modern world, and there in seclusion 
he works out in patient endeavor the sombre message of his 
originality. Baudelaire’s poetry no less than his criticism is in- 
deed in striking contrast with the current of his time. And this 
contrast is surely heightened by a stubborn determination to 
attain originality at all costs. In form no less than in content 
he avoids improvisation, partly because of insufficient inspiration, | 
it is true, but also because he knows that improvisation usually 
excludes originality. Hence an effort must be made to over- 
come the temptation of the commonplace theme and to discard 
the specious effects of form that are, as a rule, appreciated by 
the average man. One must see the object intended for repre- 
sentation in such a way as to discover in it something that others 
have failed to observe and express. The poet must then bring 
out by a process of careful meditation the hidden originality 
that is more or less in a potential state in every one, but that the 
force of tradition or of influence of environment usually offsets. 
Thus, the admiration of Baudelaire for Poe is readily explained. 
Poe understood that “‘l’originalité est chose d’apprentissage, ce 
qui ne veut pas dire une chose qui peut etre transmise par 
l'enseignement,” as we read in Gautier’s preface to Baudelaire’s 
volume of verse. To keep aloof from what is normal and 
common is, therefore, an zsthetic necessity, and the truly 
original artist will show in his work intensity of effect, search for 
what is rare, and power of invention. Baudelaire will con- 
sistently seek into the unexplored, and project artistically the 
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slightest strangeness that may be suggested under the form of 
usual objects. He delights, therefore, in the representation of 
singular and striking traits, even though the taste of the public 
may be shocked thereby. His fondness for whatever presents 
a characteristic of eccentricity explains his saying that “le beau 
est toujours bizarre.’’ And since this element of the bizarre 
constitutes the real mark of genuine individuality, he readily 
accepts a complete submission to it :— 

Nous voulons, tant ce feu nous brie le cerveau, 

Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ou Ciel, qu’importe? 

Au fond de I’Inconnu pour trouver du nouveau ! 

It matters little that such originality may alienate those for 
whom the common alone is what maintains the juste milieu of 
any endeavor. The poet does not work to secure the largest 
appreciation possible ; he is not seeking universal favor ; a circle 
of admiring friends will suffice. The poet will strive to his end 
without concern for what is contingent. And Baudelaire goes 
even further than he probably intended, for he often gives the 
impression of purposely trying to shock the reader. He does 
not hesitate to make his own all the exceptional pathological 
states, knowing that he will thus harass the sensibility of the 
average reader. Strange fears, hallucinations, exalted sensuality, 
all the moods that a powerful and keen imagination can heighten, 
will be welcomed as subject-matter for poetic representation. 
These are the themes that Baudelaire, like Poe, cherishes, 
although he rarely seeks in them the awe-inspiring effects often 
found in the work of his American confrére. The exceptional, 
nay, the unreal, as it were, both in nature and art haunts Bau- 
delaire, but we realize that although such an attitude was largely 
due to his inner self, other reasons were also responsible for it, 
especially his desire to take his personality away from the 
banality of the day and from the cree 1 in art which characterizes 
the flock. This fact should not be underestimated, for it helps 
sufficiently to explain that artistic temperament far more than 
any moral weakness urged the poet in this direction. Théodore 
de Banville tells us that Baudelaire’s mania for originality 
frequently shocked even his associates: “il ne disait rien qui ne 
fat le contraire d’un lieu commun.” Now it is reasonable to 
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infer that Baudelaire’s cult of the artificial being preéminent not 
only as an element of form but as an essential of thought also, 
nature will find little echo in his art; for nothing is so beautiful 
in nature that art cannot improve by lending it a more con- 
vincing charm. And so even when the gorgeous landscapes of 
‘the Orient are poetically evoked, it is not so much the wealth 
of colors or the strange, luxuriant vegetation that is foremost in 
appeal. Indeed, he was apparently indifferent to the scenery of 
the Orient and it has been said that during his voyage to the 
East he spent his time reading Balzac. The appeal really con- 
sists in the fugitive impressions which stir the monotonous and 
languid temperament of the poet. He remembers to paint the 
nostalgia of Oriental lands where his indolent spirit found rest 
and his ennui sensual distraction; the lands evoked in his 
beautiful sonnet La vie antérieure:— 
C’est la que j'ai vécu dans les voluptés calmes, 


Au milieu de l’azur, des vagues, des splendeurs 
Et des esclaves nus, tout imprégnés d’odeurs, 


Qui me rafrafchissaient le front avec des palmes, 
Et dont l’unique soin était d’approfondir 
Le secret douloureux qui me faisait languir. 


Like Poe he believes that the one object of poetry is the 
rhythmic creation of the beautiful ; and so, even though he may 
often be pretentiously shocking, Baudelaire is rather unconcerned 
morally. Like other poets of the post-Romantic period, he 
shows a certain tendency to follow the principle expressed by 
Taine: “l’artiste n’a pour but que de produire le beau; le 
changer en prédicateur, c'est le détruire. Il n’y a plus d'art, 
dés que l'art devient un instrument de pédagogie.’’ And in 
Baudelaire’s own words: “je dis que, si le poéte a poursuivi un 
but moral, il a diminué sa force poétique, et il n'est pas im- 
prudent de parier que son ceuvre sera mauvaise. La poésie ne 
peut pas, sous peine de mort ou de déchéance, s’assimiler 4 la 
science ou a la morale. Elle n’a pas la Vérité pour objet, elle 
n’a qu’Elle-méme.” In his opinion true art cannot be immoral, 
for the attainment of the really beautiful is inconsistent with 
immorality. The artist is not necessarily indifferent to the 
spectacle of vice simply because he does not openly condemn it 
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in his work, but he will surely find vice offensive to his zsthetic 
| temperament : ‘‘ce qui exaspére surtout l'homme de goit dans 
i le spectacle du vice, c’est sa difformité, sa disproportion. . . .” 
| It is, in other words, an abhorrence of vice based on merely 
| esthetic preoccupation. Baudelaire may say that “le vice porte 
i atteinte au Juste et au Vrai, révolte I’intellect et la conscience,” 
i| but he also hastens to add that “comme outrage 4a |’harmonie, 
comme dissonance, il blessera plus particuliérement certains 
esprits poétiques,” and he finally considers “toute infraction a 
la morale, au beau moral, comme une espéce de faute contre le 
rythme et la prosodie universels.” Now this attitude of the 
1 poet is seemingly inconsistent with no small part of his poetry, 
in that the latter sounds a note that is often discordant with 
what we believe to be a delicate xsthetic sense. The chasm 
between the critic and the poet is on this particular point 
so wide that bridging it is scarcely possible. As a fitting 
comment to his Fleurs du Mal, Baudelaire might have assumed 
the position of Goethe to the effect that mental nourishment 
should not be sought only in what is exclusively pure and moral, 
for all that is great artistically contributes to one’s education. 
And we feel that there is a secret efficacy in Baudelaire’s 
portrayal of vice, for it shows in a most vivid manner the bitter 
disappointment of both mind and body that ultimately ac- 
companies it. The poet may purposely avoid the expression of 
any direct inference or conclusion, and solely bind his interest 
to the tableau, but the intelligent reader will not fail, in the long 
run, to understand the lesson that the poet teaches in spite of 
| himself. 

| There is an ethical side of Les Fleurs du Mal. Baudelaire is 
a preacher by indirection. The opening lines of the book are :-— 


La sottise, l’erreur, le péché, la lésine, 
Occupent nos esprits et travaillent nos corps. 


As a whole one might consider Les Fleurs du Mal as an expo- 
sition by illustration of the doctrine of original sin, of the deceit 
and desperate wickedness of the human heart, of the universal 
perversity which spiritual exasperation suggests to him and 
\ which he thought to be characteristic of the purest souls. To 
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Baudelaire the trier of men's souls, the Tempter, is as real a 
person as he was to Job— 


C’est le Diable qui tient les fils qui nous remuent! 


Men are puppets in the hands of evil, playing their despicable 
parts in the drama of darkness; “‘l’essaim de mauvais anges” is 
always round about. The indifference of the human heart 
descending toward the Infernal without horror and the hy- 
pocrisy of men, his brothers ; these it is that move him to speak. 
Painting with a brush dipped in Erebus, he attempts, by vivid- 
ness of delineation, to awaken men from their spiritual lethargy, 
for before any change may come, there must be a realization of 
their terrible condition. One vice he considers worst of all, 
Ennui, because it is the sum of perversity, of dissatisfaction, of 
denial, — of abdication of will, which in man is the most divine, 
Godlike possession, in man the creative essence. 

The personal note is never absent from the utterance. You 
are my brother, ‘“‘mon semblable,” he says to each one of his 
readers; your hypocrisy is mine. And since the voice is one 
speaking in the midst of men and not from above men, the 
message is more convincing. The sermon is to all men, in- 
cluding the poet himself’ The poet himself has sounded all 
depths ; his soul has walked in the penumbral places of earth, 
the innumerable valleys of shadow, has wandered on the verge 
of the gulf, so that he cries out desperately :— 


Ah! Seigneur! donnez-moi la force et le courage 
De contempler mon cceur et mon corps sans dégofit! 


Death, the wages of sin, is a living presence in the poetry of 
Baudelaire. Mankind moves in a “danse macabre.”” Death 
is always riding through the landscape as in Boklin’s painting. 
The poet's vision of death is almost material ; his vision is fixed 
on the physical aspects of death, the accompaniments of the 
epic of dissolution. And though the poet may apparently sound 
sometimes a note of joyous resignation to the fatality of this most 
hideous of physiological laws, as when he says— 


O vers! noirs compagnons sans oreilles et sans yeux, 
Voyez venir & vous un homme libre et joyeux,— 
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one readily sees the artificiality hidden in so much boldness. 
Villon’s medizval vision of the horrors of death in not more 
vivid than Baudelaire’s. 

Confession and exhortation, dark portrayal and expressions of 
shining aspirations, alternate. The poet dissects his own person- 
ality and displays it as an example of warning or of emulation. 
Remorse and regret are his constant companions ; grief for the 
irreparable is present always :— 

L’irréparable ronge avec sa dent maudite ; — 
the yellow serpent of Warning, memento mori, is always en- 
throned in his heart. Grief even becomes dear, since continued 
grief means continual repentance. 

If the true purport of the book was an ethical one, what a 
hurt to the poet's soul its reception must have been. Having a 
message to give, nothing could have been worse than to have 
the message misunderstood, than to have just the reverse of 
the intended meaning put into it. Possibly the poet saw after- 
wards that his message could not have been universal. Such a 
thought seems to be expressed in the poem Epigraphe pour un 
livre condamné, wherein he says to the “lecteur paisible et 
bucolique,”’ “sobre et naif homme de bien” — 

Jette ce livre saturnien, 
Orgiaque et mélancolique. 
Jette ! tu n'y comprendrais rien, 
Ou tu me croirais hystérique.— 
The message is to him who has sounded the depths, to the in- 
quiring, curious, and suffering soul. To any such a soul he 
says :— 
Ame curieuse, qui souffres 
Et vas cherchant ton paradis, 
Plains-moi! . . . Sinon, je te maudis! 
His condemnation is not for those incapable of understanding, 
but for those who do not, though they are capable. 

As a matter of course Baudelaire’s pessimism finds vent in his 
work. Spiritually, Baudelaire’s life was one of bitter monotony, 
a perpetual spleen but seldom interrupted by a sort of spasmodic 


fancy :— 


Une oasis d’horreur dans un désert d’ennui,— 
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as he says. Baudelaire’s pessimism is a pessimism like that of 
Leconte de Lisle, differentiated, of course, by individual flavor. 
Leconte de Lisle’s pessimism was the result of an evolution; 
Baudelaire’s pessimism was innate, congenital. One element in 
Leconte de Lisle’s pessimism is furnished by his denial of the 
hope of immortality ; Baudelaire is a believer, his pessimism is 
that of a believer, is like that of Ecclesiasticus. In his ex- 
pression of his pessimism Baudelaire does not show the restraint 
of Leconte de Lisle; he is not a stoic, like de Vigny. Toward 
the body — the physical part of man— his attitude is that which 
is peculiarly Christian —the body is something to be subdued, 
something to be kept under, something to be looked down upon 
with scorn, being the seat of human depravity. With him is 
always regret, remorse for the past—and these accentuate the 
gloom of any present moment, form a large part of the shades 
of the prison house. With other poets of his time pessimism 
may result from various and complex causes having some 
relation with external influences so that it may be partly miti- 
gated and condoned. With Baudelaire, on the contrary, pes- 
simism is continually fostered by mental concern and by a fee- 
ble will that never know victory. 

Pervading it all was a poignant egotism; not material, how- 
ever, for Baudelaire’s generosity was always responsive, but 
rather spiritual, a certain assumption and blind confidence in 
the superior attainments of his intellect. This egotism, in spite 
of sporadic exceptions, is especially evident in the poet's con- 
ception of love. Sentimentality, even of the highest type, is, of 
course, absent from his verse. Baudelaire thought that eyes had 
shed too many tears in the flourishing days of Romanticism, 
and the heart had been too often the prey of passion. In this 
belief he anticipated the Parnassians whose attitude was later 
expressed by Verlaine in his Epilogue. Yet, Baudelaire’s atti- 
tude toward passion as a source of poetic inspiration is much 
more than mere indifference, it is one of almost cynical con- 
tempt. And here again he was primarily moved by artistic 
preoccupation: “les singes du sentiment,” he said, “sont en 
général de mauvais artistes." Through what he believes to be 
superior enlightenment Baudelaire is urged to expect and ask 
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nothing of woman but sensual or zsthetic satisfaction. She 
must be kept under, and true love, which obviously implies 
blind devotion and total surrender of one’s self, must be avoided. 
Woman may indeed become a useful means to stir and enrich 
the imagination, but the poet’s heart must be closed to her and 
she should not be allowed to dim his mental faculties. We 
must, however, be grateful to Baudelaire for his casual forgetful- 
ness of this essentially animal attitude and rejoice that at 
intervals his heart was softened by a breath of pure ideality ; 
that the gloomy atmosphere in which the evil flowers of his 
imagination thrive was more than once rent by a luminous sun- 
beam ; that woman elicited during the oppressive moments of 
physical dejection and mental anguish some of the most ethereal 
and most enduring harmonies of his song. 

It now remains for us to consider in its salient characteristics 
the metrical composition of Baudelaire’s poetic content. 

At the beginning of his career the poet formed an intimacy 
with Théodore de Banville. In matters of prosody he followed 
de Banville and the Romantic school. One of de Banville’s 
cardinal principles was that rhymes should be as rich as possible. 
The rhyming syllables should, he said, contain the same conso- 
nant sounds as well as vowel sounds, as médit — crédit, pauvrété 
—beauté. Further, at this time rhyme was considered the one 
essential element in poetry,— 

Rime, l’unique harmonie 

Du vers, qui, sans tes accents 

Frémissants 

Serait muet au géne... . . 
As the richness of a particular rhyme increases, the number of 
possible combinations rapidly diminishes. Cassagne in his 
masterly thesis, Versification et Métrique de Charles Baudelaire, 
illustrates this by the following example : given the word /avane, 
to find three other words rhyming with it ; if the rhyme is to be 
determined by axe merely, about one hundred and sixty words 
will be at the versifier’s disposal; if the rich rhyme vane is de- 
manded, there is choice of only seven words, and if the ultra 
rich rhyme avane is essential, only three words meet the re- 
quirement, caravane, savane, pavane. It is evident, then, that 
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as a result of Baudelaire’s adherence to the rule of the rime 
richissime, one is likely to get an erroneous impression of his 
ability in handling rhyme. Certainly his was not the mastery 
possessed by several other French poets, de Banville, Gautier, 
Heredia, and others. Baudelaire’s working vocabulary was 
limited, notwithstanding his /exicomania. Cassagne states that 
in all the poetry of Baudelaire only one rare word occurs, namely, 
calenture, in the poem CIX of Les Fleurs du Mal. Poetic com- 
position was a task for Baudelaire. He seems to have been 
haunted always by the difficulty of binding his thought to the 
necessity of rhyme, as he intimates :— 


Je vais m’exercer seul & ma fantasque escrime 
Flairant dans tous les coins les hasards de la rime. 


The same search for novelty which characterizes his poetic 
content appears also in his technique. Independent and indocile 
by nature, though he followed accepted canons as closely as he 
could, his aspiration was toward a form and method less rigorous 
and restraining, an aspiration that Gautier expresses by saying : 
“son vers étreint les objets plutot comme une armure que 
comme un vétement.” The thought wears the vesture of verse, 
not as a covering worn unconsciously but as a rigid investiture 
which thought would, if possible, put aside for something more 
pliant. What Baudelaire sought for was a form which should 
have the freedom of prose and the elements of beauty of pure 
poetry. His Petits pocmes en prose was an attempt in this 
direction. Most so-called prose-poems are an abomination ; 
they give one the impression of being the dernier ressort of one 
who can write neither prose nor verse. But Baudelaire’s prose- 
poems are quite otherwise. They form great part of his title to 
a worthy originality. Like Poe, Baudelaire’s contention was 
that in art there is method, and deliberate method, that inspi- 
ration is always to be subject to will, so that artistic creation 
is a sort of experimentation. This somewhat resembles the 
Parnassian doctrine of Leconte de Lisle who would keep inspi- 
ration always in subjection to the intellectual powers. But with 
Baudelaire inspiration was to be sent along a predetermined 
path; with the Parnassians, inspiration was to be kept within 
reasonable bounds. Ultimately, then, Baudelaire would deprive 
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inspiration of any spontaneity save the initiatory; with the 
Parnassians inspiration is chastened; its wings are only partly 
clipped. One feels, however, that neither Baudelaire nor Poe 
consistently avoided spontaneity of inspiration, and that possibly 
their explanation of the evolution of a poem is mere pretence, 
and also that the pretence may be a cloak for infirmity. 
Baudelaire’s use of assonance and alliteration was skilful, but 
the fact that he made use of these devices is not ground for 
claim to originality; they appear in all French poets before 
Baudelaire. Only his use of assonance and alliteration is 
possibly more frequent than in other poets, is carried further 
; than they carried it. And herein we have one of Baudelaire’s 
| contributions in the movement toward freer verse in French. 
There is one device Baudelaire makes peculiarly his own, that 
is the refrain or repetend. There are certain fixed forms or 
poetic compositions employed by the Pleiad more particularly, 
4 lost to view, and revived again by de Banville, in which repe- 
tition occurs. In the triolet, rondeau, villanelie, ballade, repe- 
tition is employed, but in an ordered and regular way. Baude- 
laire breaks with regularity and uses the refrain with freedom 
j and variety emulating Poe—and one may add, as with Poe, the 
effect is sometimes one of exacerbation. Repetition, with 
Baudelaire, is usually something more than a simple rhetorical 
device. He uses it by way of parallelism, with cumulative 
effect, with subtle or slight variations in form to correspond to 


the changing color or development of thought. There may be 

a multiplicity of repetends, /e‘tmotiven of thought developed in 
y parallel or contrapuntally ; there may be in his verse the effect 
i as of different voices singing in recitative against a background 
i of verse-accompaniment; there may be stretches of prosaism 
( introduced into the poetic harmony, producing by resolution of 
: their discords enhancement of verse-music, or giving the effect 


i 

| a momentary interruption of progressive harmonic development. 
One might say that for verse instrumentation Baudelaire did 

what his countryman Berlioz did for orchestral music. He was 
the pioneer, and not the creator of a new metrical system. A 
q pioneer, he had the will to do, but was restricted in the means 
| q of doing ; his outfit was scanty. His disciples, notably Verlaine, 
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have achieved a more complete mastery than was possible for him. 
Curiously enough, notwithstanding his limitations in technical 
ability, Baudelaire showed a predilection for the sonnet form, ad- 
mittedly one of the most difficult of all poetic modes. Nearly 
half of the poems of Les Fleurs du Mal are cast in this form. 
At the time when Baudelaire was most active, the sonnet was 
once more coming into vogue in France. But Baudelaire would 
have been the last to run after the fashion of the day; it would 
have been contrary to his cult of the new and unusual. But 
use of the sonnet form would satisfy his cult of the artificial ; 
hence it appealed to him and he gave his reason: “Parce que 
la forme est contraignante, |’idée jaillit plus intense ; tout va bien 
au sonnet, la bouffonnerie, la galanterie, la passion, la réverie, 
la méditation philosophique. Il y a la la beauté du métal ou 
du minéral travaillés . . .’’ This explanation is full of Baude- 
laire’s characteristics ; his strength of purpose and aim to have 
expression of corresponding intensity ; his pride that what others 
could do in the befitting expression of passion, revery, medi- 
tation, he could; his cult of the artificial, for an object of art 
made of metal or mineral is most artificial because as the 
complexity increases, the skill of the artificer becomes the more 
a prominent element in its expression, so prominent that it is lia- 
ble to gain all notice. So much for the intention, then, but the ar- 
tificer once more demonstrates his partial capabilities and his im- 
patience of even self-imposed restraint. In few of his sonnets does 
Baudelaire follow the Italian type (where the strict rhyme distri- 
bution is abba abba cde cde); not only does he depart from the 
traditional order of rhyme, for though the most of the sonnets 
are in Alexandrine verse, some are written in octosyllabic and 
decasyllabic measures, and a few are heterometric. Metrical pur- 
ists, those who put form first, condemned Baudelaire for his met- 
rical heresies ; but those who lay stress upon thought-content and 
development will accept his innovations with tolerance. 

As to style and choice of metres, Baudelaire exhibits a happy 
correspondence between the ne and its mode of expression. 
The Alexandrine is the preponderant measure as befitting the 
preponderant gravity and soberness of theme. The poet's pre- 
dilection for polysyllabic words also is in accord with his themes 
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and his mode of expressing them. Usually the effect is, as 
Cassagne says, one of fluidity and continuity. And, to quote 
from Cassagne, “‘les mots longs sont le plus souvent associés a 
l'idée de lenteur ou a des idées connexes (langueur, nonchalance, 
mélancholie, calme, sérénité, indifference, insensibilite).’’ And 
these words of Cassagne, though conveying an idea that might 
be questionable if applied in general, are undoubtedly correct 
in the case of Baudelaire. To put it analogically, the melody is 
developed in a legato way and in slow tempo; the instruments 
that utter the melody may assume the melancholy timbre of a 
cello or clarinet or flute or the serenity of the violins or the 
vainglorious insensibility of brass. 

So much for the poetry of Baudelaire. Any discussion of 
his prose writing is here irrelevant. As a critic he anticipated 
judgments of the present ; he was one of the first to acclaim the 
genius of Delacroix and of Richard Wagner and in fact of all 
the great initiators and discoverers of new horizons in the field 
of art, men who like himself did not heed the trend of the day. 

Baudelaire’s influence is to be seen in the productions of 
many of the later French poets. Verlaine’s first volume of 
verse was the work of a disciple. And the verse technique of 
Verlaine’s later characteristic mode at its best owes much of its 
perfection to Baudelairean initiative. The so-called decadent 
and symbolist poets look upon Baudelaire as an ancestor. ‘Ils 
sont les dignes fils de ce grand et noble poéte,’”’ says Moréas. 

If ever the style was the man, it was in the case of Baudelaire. 
His style is saturated with his personality, giving it a peculiar 
flavor as of the exotic perfumes that were his delight. And 
hence another cause for his limited audience, aside from the 
peculiar flavor of his poetic content. Whatever one’s first impres- 
sion may be, the abiding judgment of Les Fleurs du Mai is that 
the message is more sincere than a casual reader may think. One 
gets used to the poet’s mannerism, sees beyond his pretence, 
sees more in his work than an attempt to apply his literary 
doctrine of art for art’s sake, more than a feverish search for 
novelty in thought and expression. Certainly the world has 
laid too much emphasis upon the satanic element of Baudelaire’s 
poetry without taking into due account the fact that his immo- 
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rality is largely the result of the tormenting and violent effort of 
an intellect impatient of all discipline and of an inner conflict 
with the conditions prevalent in his time; a conflict which was 
often expressed in a most cruel and bitter fashion and which is 
hardly redeemed by artistic excellence. Yet we cannot but 
feel that Baudelaire’s poetry is a spiritual tragedy far more 
worthy of pity than contempt. Moral indignation on the part 
of certain criticism that is typically doctrinary in essence and 
subservient to tradition has so far been somewhat prejudiced 
and perhaps too exacting in tone and forgetful of the indebted- 
ness of modern French poetry to this great initiator. In the 
analysis of so complex a personality as that of Baudelaire, one’s 
critical faculties should not be utterly devoid of sympathy nor 
dimmed by an attitude of systematic opposition that would un- 
consciously result in a blind condemnation of the poet's art in its 
entirety. One may discard the questionable truth of the poet's 
assumption that great art cannot be immoral, but one may rea- 
sonably doubt the harmfulness of the immoral element in art 
when the latter does not convey any intentional aim at corrup- 
tion. And Baudelaire’s immorality is so saturated with the cold- 
ness and dejection of pure intellectuality, so odd and lacking 
in the emotional quality as to be wholly without harmful appeal 

On the other hand, one may deny Baudelaire a high place as 
a poet on the ground that his work, being so small in bulk and 
so laboriously produced, shows that his poetic capabilities were 
wellnigh exhausted in the task, and that his originality is hardly 
sufficient to offset the poignant narrowness of his poetic vision. 
All such judgments are evidently based on erroneous as- 
sumptions. In fact a limited production does not necessarily 
exclude genius and depth in one direction, however small in 
circumference, may be as much a test of genius as a vision 
sweeping over the largest horizon. In the case of Baudelaire, 
especially, impartiality of judgment is hard to attain, for the 
appreciation of the critic is seldom untrammeled by personal 
inclination and artistic preference ; and this explains to a great 
extent why the poet of Les Fleurs du Mal has not yet received 
his full share of recognition. 
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THE POETS AND THE DAISY 


Can anybody furnish a satisfactory explanation of the old 
and lingering superstition that poets are the innovators of hu- 
manity? As a matter of fact, poets are of all folk the most 
conservative. Should you disagree with this assertion, turn for 
a moment to the beds and borders of the poetic garden. First 
you will be impressed, and perhaps a little disconcerted, by 
their amazing richness in ‘buds, and bells, and stars without a 
name’’; but these flowers of make-believe may be disregarded 
for the phantoms they are. Then—for the moment we will 
pardon your vandalism—root up all the roses and lilies and 
violets and poppies you find, and you will leave the place much 
in the condition of a field of young corn invaded by a multitude 
of sheep. With your spoil in a mountainous heap before you, 
sit down on the grass and briefly consider it. Doubtless God 
could have made four flowers more obviously destined for poetic 
use, but certainly God never did. The flaunting rose; and the lily, 
even more pretentious in its melodramatic assumption of mod- 
esty and chastity ; the violet, with its divine scent, asymmetrical 
symmetry, and truly recluse habits ; the poppy, a very Cleopatra 
of flowers, queening it with the swarthy, indolent beauty of “the 
serpent of the old Nile” ; as alluring, as seductive, as inspiring 
—and as lethal. The place of these flowers in poetry was no 
less inevitable than their place in the average garden. 

As to the flowers next in poetic favor, I do not propose to 
commit myself. Wherever metre is, amaranth and asphodel 
are seldom far away ; but these are blooms of no earthly meadow. 
Asphodel was a reality to the Greeks, but in Western Europe it 
has degenerated or sublimed — it is all a matter of view-point— 
into the merest of disembodied, sapless symbols ; amaranth was 
never anything else. Daffodils have thrust their stout bulbs 
deep into the soil of many a poetic orchard-close, and richly 
deserve the place they have won themselves. But of all candi- 
dates for poetic honors, considered solely for intrinsic qualities, 
surely the least promising is the daisy. 

As a youth, I was sorely puzzled by the wealth of daisy- 
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poetry, and not a little indignant that so much homage should 
have been paid to so insignificant a pretender. The daisy is 
not a beautiful flower ; or rather it is not beautiful as an iris is, 
or even as the birdsfoot trefoil or scarlet pimpernel. To be 
strictly judicial, it must be given zsthetic place a thought 
higher than the dandelion or shepherd’s purse — perhaps on the 
plane of its neighbors, the bugle and common clover. In those 
days, I was as yet incapable of reckoning with the power of 
“the association of ideas,” but in these days I understand and 
appreciate this human weakness or glory ; and with my sympathy 
is coupled a sincere personal love for the tiny disc of gold and 
ray of scattered pearl which form the key to many a closed 
casket of hours and days and years of pearl and gold. When 
Tom and Maggie Tulliver went down together by Tofton town 
on the flooded Floss, their last thought was of “the days when 
they had clasped their little hands in love, and roamed the 
daisied fields together’; and that one simple touch of unstrained 
realism is a tribute to the genius of George Eliot worthier than 
a multitude of her cumbrous and overladen metaphors and 
similes. The images a daisy will conjure up! The breadths of 
sun-scorched meadow, and cloud-fondled mountainsides; the 
mounded sanctuaries of tiny God’s-acres, and grass-grown court- 
yards of shattered castles; the tennis-lawns and polo-grounds 
and college quadrangles ; the sudden rapture of a green square 
deep in the dull heart ofa dull city ; the memories of youth and 
tears and laughter and handclasps and fun and folly! From 
Alaska to the Himalayas, sooner or later your feet are sure of 
pressing a daisy. ‘The last Amen of nature is always a flower,” 
and more often than not the flower is a daisy. 

On examining the daisy-verses of the poets we find, as might 
reasonably be expected, the greater number inspired by those 
memories and suggestions and associations which have so indis- 
severably interwoven with the warp and woof of human destiny 
the daisy-chains of childhood. The daisy-song of Bliss Carman 
depends entirely for its sentiment upon this association of ideas ; 
and the result— except for one dragging and one inconsequential 
line —is every whit as fresh, as unpretentious and as “right” as 
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a Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
i I saw the white daisies go down to the sea; 
| A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 

The orioles whistled them out of the wood ; 

And all of their singing was, “ Earth, it is well!” 
And all of their dancing was, “ Life, thou art good!” 


i The following stanzas from John Davidson, although by no 
h) means representative of Davidson at his best, are worthy of 
quotation as perhaps the most complete poetic exposition of the 
true spell of the most human of flowers :— 


| | Summer’s crusaders sanguine-stained, 
The only flowers that left their home 
When happiness in Eden reigned. 


They strayed abroad, old writers tell, 

a Hardy and bold, east, west, south, north : 
Our guilty parents, when they fell, 

i And flaming vengeance drove then forth, 


Their haggard eyes in vain to God, 
To all the stars of heaven turned ; 
But when they saw where in the sod, 
The golden-hearted daisies burned, 


Sweet thoughts that still within them dwelt } 
| Awoke, and tears embalmed their smart ; 
iW On Eden’s daisies couched they felt 
They carried Eden in their heart. 


. The vanguards of the daisies come, 


In the same “‘Eclogue,”’ the sentiment is repeated in different 
form, this time in a passage perfect in lilt and phrasing :— 
When a maiden’s dainty shoe 
Can cover nine, the gossips know 
The fullness of the Spring is due. 
In another poem, Davidson has turned the flower to exquisite 
metaphorical use,— 


They may doom till the moon forsakes 
Her dark, star-daisied lawn. 


Wither (metaphorically) pats himself upon the back for his 
appreciation of so insignificant a flower :— 
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By a daisy, whose leaves spread 

Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She (the muse) could more infuse in me, 
Than all Nature’s beauties can 

In some other wiser man. 


In the poem occasioned by the immortal daisy “turned down”’ 
by Burns’s ploughshare, again the note of apology is struck, and 
again the strings of sweet and bitter memories are touched :— 

The flaunting flowers our garden yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble field, 
Unseen, alane. 


But the dominant and insistent theme—unique in daisy- 
poetry —is the prophetic sense of the absolute oneness, in life 
and death, of the lot of daisy and poet :— 

Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem : 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r; 
Thou bonnie gem. 

Ev'n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine —no distant date ; 

Stern Ruin’s plough-share drives elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doom! 


Wordsworth approaches the daisy from most of the possible 
standpoints. Fancy, imagination, apology, vindication, memo- 
ries, associations, realism ; all have a place in his sheaf of daisy- 
poems. His one perfect stanza—an example of those passages 
with the color and glitter and purity and simplicity of thir- 
teenth-century stained glass, with not a little, too, of its 
naiveté, which reconcile us to many a league of his colorless 
metrical prose —is inspired by an encounter with the flower un- 
der the ideal condition of distance :-— 


I see thee glittering from afar ; — 
And then thou art a pretty star ; 
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Not quite so fair as many are 
In heaven above thee! 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air, thou seem’st to rest ; 
May peace come never to his nest, 
Who shall reprove thee! 

Shelley, wisely, takes his daisies in the mass; and the resulting 
image —for all the faultiness of construction in the passage — is 
in the highest degree magical and haunting :— 

Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth, 
The constellated flower that never sets. 

Of all the imaginative and decorative uses of the daisy in 
poetry, probably the most exquisite is to be found in the de- 
scription of Diana’s kerchief in Endymion :— 

Blue, and over-spangled with a million 

Of little eyes, as though thou wert to shed, 
Over the darkest, lushest blue-bell bed, 
Handfuls of daisies. 


But with the daisy, as a daisy, Keats is not content. He 


must be wandering — 
Elysian lawns 
Browsed by none but Dian’s fawns ; 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not. 


Shakespeare has several references to the daisy, but only two 
in any way noteworthy. First, in Love's Labour's Lost, the happy 
“daisies pied”; then, in Zhe Rape of Lucrece, the admirable im- 
a adiaaal Without the bed her other fair hand was 
On the green coverlet, whose perfect white 
Showed like an April daisy on the grass. 

If only our immortal William had been content to leave it at 
that, and spared us the atrocious — 

With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night ! 
The “dew of night” is legitimate enough as a poetic property ; 
but it scarcely adds to our edification to be told that Lucrece 
perspired in her sleep. 

Tennyson has at least three uses of the daisy. First, the 
oldest and commonest of all :— 
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We took our last adieu, 
And up the snowy Splugen drew, 
But ere we reach'd the highest summit 
I pluck’d a daisy, I gave it you. 
It told of England then to me, 
And now it tells of Italy. 
O love, we two shall go no longer 
To lands of summer across the sea. 


Next, the popular conceit in Maud, a thought flamboyant, but 
nevertheless beautiful :— 


Her feet have touch’d the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 


And lastly, the scientifically-observed daisy :— 


Quick tears that make the rose 
Pull sideways, and the daisy close 
Her crimson fringes to the shower. 


Chaucer, almost alone amongst poets, has nothing of apology 
in his companionship of the daisy. In the prologue to 7he 
Legend of Good Women, enchanting use is made of its color- 
scheme in the description of the dress of Alcestis, led into the 
May meadow by Cupid,— 

. . « « Clad in real habit grene. 

A fret of gold she hadde next hir heer, 
And upon that a whyt coroun she beer 
With florouns smale, and I shal nat lye ; 
For al the world, ryght as a dayesye 
Y-corouned is with whyte leves lyte, 

So were the florouns of hir coroun whyte. 
For of o perle fyne, oriental, 

Hir whyte coroun was y-maked al ; 

For which the whyte coroun, above the grene, 
Made hir lyk a daysie for to sene, 
Considered eek hir fret of gold above. 


In the same prologue, with the courage of a robuster age, he 
crowns and thrones the daisy in a fashion ventured, I think, by 
no later poet :— 


. . . leninge on myn elbowe and my syde, 
The longe day I shoop me for to abyde, 


For nothing elles, and I shal nat lye, 
But for to loke upon the dayesye, 
That wel by reson men hit calle may 
The ‘dayesye’ or elles the ‘ ye of day,’ 
The emperice and flour of floures alle. 
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And here one may in all confidence cross swords with him. It 
is probable that nineteen-twentieths of our garden-flowers were 
unknown to thirteenth-century England; and in that time of 
difficult and perilous travel, many of the rarer wild-flowers were 
more or less inaccessible. But if the daisy is to be— 


Emperice and flour of floures alle, 


then where in the floral kingdom is place to be found for the 
water-lily, the meadow geranium, meadowsweet, or the common 
heath? Surely nowhere within its limits at all, but rather must 
they be regarded as deities from some floral Olympus, con- 
descending to share the common earth and breathe the common 
air with the lesser flowers and their ‘‘emperice.” 

In conclusion, if one may venture so impertinent a question, 
why has the duttercup come in for so little attention from the 
poets, since the daisy has received so much? Certainly it is 
less ubiquitous, but probably it stands a good second in the list 
of our commonest flowers. And counting heads, before the 
great buttercup-decapitation in mowing-time, the daisy would 
be nowhere. Moreover, it is so much more beautiful a flower. 
Beautiful “glittering from afar’; and beautiful and more 
beautiful the more curiously it is examined. Beautiful its cups 
brimming with passionate fire under a July sun, and equally 
beautiful the soft glow of its half-opened buds on a misty April 
morning. Can it be—dread thought!—that this poetic par- 
tiality is all a matter of nomenclature? ‘What's in a name?” 
—to the weaver of verbal tapestries, much! And of all sweet 
sounds in the English tongue, few were more certainly pre- 
destined to poetic use than the softly sibilant, agreeably melan- 
choly sigh of daisy. But the clattering concatenation of gut- 
tural syllables, each jarring the other in duttercup—here surely 
is a word for the fearless soul of a Browning, and for few others. 
Shakespeare got out of the difficulty by ‘‘cuckoo-buds’’; but 
nobody knows a cuckoo-bud nowadays. Well may your 
Tennysons seek refuge in “‘crowfoot’’; and well may your Shel- 
leys and Swinburnes shrink appalled from the fearsome sound ! 


Dyce. 
London, England. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES 


In following the development of Professor James's intellec- 
tual interests away from the problems of the body, through 
the problems of the mind, to the deeper problems of the soul 
and the broader problems of the universe, we find that his work 
covered successively three general fields of thought—psy- 
chology, religion, and pure philosophy—in each of which he 
was in turn prominent, His psychological period may be said 
briefly to cover the years from 1880 to 1900, his philosophical 
period the remaining decade from 1900 to 1910; the former 
being made especially notable by the publication of his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology in its median year — 1890—the latter being 
marked by the publication of various monographs, lectures, and 
collected works on pragmatism and allied doctrines. His studies 
in religion are transitional, the interest being partly psychological 
and partly philosophical, and culminate in what is perhaps the 
most widely interesting of all his books— 7he Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience, published in 1902. These three periods with 
their respective problems we shall review in order. 


I. PsYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


It will be unnecessary for us here to touch upon James’s treat- 
ment of the ordinary problems of scientific psychology—as of 
the emotions, and the relational elements in consciousness — but 
his theory of the self, and his investigations in the field of psy- 
chical research must be of considerable interest to us. 


The Theory of the Self 


All religions agree that man has an immortal soul—i.e., a 
permanent and indestructible self, underlying and expressing it- 
self in the various transitory sensations and ideas and emotions 
which go to make up what we call our minds. James, however, 
insists that introspection gives no evidence of such a soul, and 
does not require us to postulate it in order to explain the phe- 
nomena of our ordinary experience. As he conceives it, the 
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transcendental self or “I” is merely the consciousness of the 
present or any single moment, regarded as including in itself the 
recollection of previous moments. 

Now this theory is undoubtedly an anti-religious one, but the 
difficulty with the ordinary view of the soul which led Professor 
James, and has led and is now leading many others, to reinter- 
pret the concept of the self in phenomenalistic terms, is really a 
serious difficulty and not one constructed ad hoc. It lies, how- 
ever, not in the idea of a permanent self as such, as opponents 
of that idea seem to think, but in the common meaning given to 
that idea, which persists notwithstanding repeated attempts to 
overthrow it—namely, the interpretation of selfhood in terms 
of substance. Popular religion and philosophy always conceive 
of the soul as a kind of substance —immaterial, it is true, but 
so like matter in its attributes that it is hard to distinguish be- 
tween them-—dwelling within, and freely interacting with, the 
body. Now as a matter of fact, of course, this concept of 
substance is totally inapplicable to the soul, and so long as re- 
ligion thinks of the soul in substantial terms, just so long will it 
be difficult to reconcile the idea of a permanent self with the 
modern philosophical view of things : so soon, however, as religion 
shows itself willing to sacrifice the superficially simple but ir- 
rational substantialist view, with its material and quasi-material 
implications, and substitute for it the teleological view, just so 
soon will the difficulty pointed out by phenomenalist criticism 
disappear. 

This teleological concept of the self, in brief, is that the soul 
or personality is not a substance but a Value, Meaning, or Pur- 
pose in the universe. Personality is never a substance, for sub- 
stance can never be anything more than a thing. The self of 
scientific psychology is a mere complex of shifting states, and this 
description covers the whole reality of the self as a phenomenon 
or fact of experience : so far James is right — introspection gives no 
evidence of a permanent self. But in addition to being a fact 
or phenomenon, the self is also a va/ue, and it is this aspect of 
the one self that we denote by the word ‘soul’. Phenomenalism 
asserts that the self is merely a phenomenon, that the scientific 
attitude toward it is the only possible attitude: substantialism 
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and transcendentalism agree that the scientific account of the 
self is inadequate ; but whereas substantialism places the unity 
and permanence of the self in a soul which is distinguished from 
and added to the mind of psychology, transcendentalism admits 
that so far as the soul is a facé, the scientific account is sufficient, 
but that the soul is more than a fact—viz., a Va/ue—and fur- 
thermore that on this side rather than the other consists its 
most essential reality. 


Problems of Psychical Research 


But metaphysical psychology is a technical discipline, and its 
problems are not generally of much interest except to the pro- 
fessional philosopher or psychologist. The “plain man” either 
believes that he has a soul, without caring very much what its 
metaphysical nature may be, or else disbelieves in the existence 
of the soul altogether. Psychical research, however, constitutes 
a field of investigation which is of almost universal interest, and 
it is in this field undoubtedly that Professor James attained his 
highest eminence. 

His own conclusions as to the most important problem of 
psychical research—that of alleged communications from the 
departed — after a lifetime of interested study, are recorded in 
an article in 7he American Magazine for October, 1902. In this 
article he admits himself ‘baffled as to spirit-return, and as to 
many other spiritual problems,” and acknowledges the un- 
fortunate prominence of what he calls “bosh” and “humbug” 
in the various investigations and reports, but insists nevertheless 
on the “presence in the midst of all the humbug, of really super- 
normal knowledge.”” “I personally,’’ he says, “am as yet 
neither a convinced believer in parasitic demons, nor a spiritist, 
nor a scientist, but still remain a psychical researcher waiting for 
more facts before concluding.” He suggests, however, as a 
possible explanation, that there may be “‘an interaction between 
slumbering faculties in the automatist’s mind and a cosmic en- 
vironment of other consciousness of some sort which is able to 
work on them.” This would account for both telepathic and 
spiritistic communications, but a large portion of the latter might 
come, not from the disembodied spirits of the departed, but from 
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undeveloped spirits which have never yet attained embodiment. 
Thus, as he goes on to say, “if there were in the universe a lot 
of diffuse soul-stuff, unable of itself to get into consistent 
personal form, or to take permanent possession of an organism, 
yet always craving to do so, it might get its head into the air 
parasitically, so to speak, by profiting by weak spots in the 
armor of human minds, and slipping in and stirring up there 
the sleeping tendency to personate.”’ 

As to the religious significance of all this, it is undoubtedly 
true that the attitude of most Christians to-day toward the en- 
tire matter of spirit-communication is decidedly antagonistic. 
Objection is offered both to the content of the alleged messages, 
and to the very idea that spirits which have passed out of this 
life into the higher plane of the after-life should return again to 
our lower earth-plane. In opposition to the spiritistic hypothe- 
sis it is held by many religious men that these communications 
which are not fraudulent, and cannot be explained on the 
ground of telepathy between living minds, must be ascribed to 
the agency of evil spirits. That, of course, is a possible expla- 
nation of many of the phenomena, but there is not yet sufficient 
evidence to justify us in asserting it positively, certainly not uni- 
versally. Furthermore, if we keep in mind the accepted fact that 
all really evidential “‘messages’’ come from the alleged spirits of 
those who have but lately departed from the body, the only real 
objection to the spiritistic hypothesis from the religious point of 
view disappears, for this fact only corroborates the prevalent 
doctrine that the development of the human soul out of the 
present earth-plane up to the final heavenly one is not instan- 
taneous but gradual. 

Spiritism makes two assertions: (1) that human personality 
survives the death of the body, and (2) that there are channels 
open through which the departed can communicate with those 
they have left behind. The former of these assertions at least is 
universally accepted throughout the entire religious world, and 
the latter also is of very wide acceptation. The Apostles’ Creed 
asserts a belief in the life after death and in the communion of 
all holy souls, but contains no statement as to the nature of the 
other world or the method of communication with its denizens. 
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Certainly, even if mediumistic communication és possible, it is in 
any case abnormal, not to say pathological ; for the normal mode 
of communication between a pure spirit and an embodied one 
must, it would seem, be purely spiritual rather than material, 
since it is the spiritual nature only which the living and the 
departed hold in common. The /fossibility of the abnormal 
mediumistic method of communication remains nevertheless, I 
should insist, a scientific rather than a religious problem, and 
the direct religious significance of the work of Professor James 
and others in that field is therefore absolutely xi. Belief in the 
communion of saints and the life everlasting rests on grounds 
totally independent of what the solution of these psychical re- 
search problems may be, and these problems should be to the 
religious man, pie so far as he may have a genuinely sci- 
entific interest in them, a matter of total indifference. That the 
indirect religious influence upon an unbalanced mind of “dab- 
bling in spiritism’’ may, on the other hand, be decidedly bad 
cannot be gainsaid, but the same thing may be said of almost 
any scientific or philosophical problem in its efiect upon a mind 
whose religious foundations are insecure. 


II. Reticious PRoBLems 
Immortality 


Psychical research approaches the problem of immortality 
from the scientific side: in his Ingersoll lecture Professor James 
attacked the same problem from the philosophical standpoint. 
This lecture will, therefore, be of service to us in passing from a 
discussion of its author’s psychical investigations to that of his 
distinctively religious theories. 

In this lecture, replying to the so-called physiological objection 
that thought is a function of the brain, and that mental life must 
therefore be entirely dependent even for its very existence upon 
the good working condition of our cerebral hemispheres, and so 
cannot survive the death of the body, James points out that, 
even if we admit the premise, it does not follow necessarily that 
the brain actually creates or engenders thought as a machine 
does energy, so that the very existence and life of the soul are 
dependent on it; on the contrary, thought may have an 
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existence and origin quite independent of the brain, and the 
brain itself may have merely the function of transmitting thought 
—a function which it performs well or badly according as it is 
in good or bad working order, or so far as it offers slight or 
serious resistance to the activities of thought. According to this 
transmission theory, insanity would not be a morbid condition of 
the mind itself, but a morbid manifestation of mind due to an 
obstructed passage of thought through the brain; and death 
would not involve the destruction of the mind, but merely the 
destruction of one—not necessarily the only—channel of 
mental activity. These suggestions are of course purely specu- 
lative, but they harmonize well with their author's theory of 
spirit-communication above stated, and also with his general 
theory of the psychological basis of religion which we are about 
to consider. 


Religion and Religious Experience 


James’s philosophy of religion is contained chiefly in two of 
his writings—the essay on Zhe Will to Believe, and the Gifford 
lectures entitled Zhe Varieties of Religious Experience. No 
other single work from his pen has had, I suppose, such a wide 
and thoroughly valuable influence upon thoughtful men as the 
former of these, and the latter is undoubtedly his most popular 
book. 

The leading idea of the earlier essay is that whenever an option 
or choice is offered us between two hypotheses—as of the ex- 
istence of God—some decision between them being of vital 
importance to the individual, but the intellectual grounds for 
decision either way being insufficient, then we have not only the 
right but the duty to adopt the alternative which best satisfies 
our emotional and practical needs ; and furthermore, that we 
cannot simply suspend judgment, since a refusal to decide is 
itself a practical decision—to refuse to assert that God exists 
is to act as if He did not exist. What James contends for is, 
therefore, (1) the necessity of deciding for or against the reality 
of religion because it is practically impossible to suspend judg- 
ment on such an important matter, and (2) the practical and 
emotional value of decision in favor of the truth of religion 
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rather than against it. For this insistence on the practical 
nature and necessity of religious faith contemporary religious 
philosophy owes William James a lasting debt of gratitude. 

The Gifford lectures are concerned, as their title would in- 
dicate, chiefly with the psychology rather than the philosophy 
of religion—with a study of the mental phenomena accompany- 
ing religious experience—a subject which is of direct psycho- 
logical interest, but of only very indirect religious significance. 
An interesting psychological theory as to the nature of religion 
itself and of the religious consciousness, which has had consider- 
able influence upon later writers, is, however, propounded in the 
course of the work. 

On the objective side this theory is that religion consists es- 
sentially in two assertions: (1) that “there is something wrong 
with us as we naturally stand,” and (2) “that we are saved from 
the wrongness by making proper connections with the higher 
powers’’—a connection which is possible because of the fact 
that man’s higher nature “is conterminous and_ continuous with 
a MORE of the same quality, which is operative in the universe 
outside him, and which he can keep in working touch with, 
and in a fashion get on board of and save himself when all his 
lower being has gone to pieces in the wreck. In the psychological 
application of this theory James affirms that the subconscious 
self is the intermediary between the conscious self and God. 
‘‘Whatever it may be on its farther side,” he says “the ‘more’ 
with which in our religious experience we feel ourselves con- 
nected is on its Aither side the subconscious continuation of our 
conscious life.” That is to say, man in his higher nature is 
continuous with the rest of the universe in 7s inner nature: 
whatever God may be in Himself (whatever the ‘More’’ may 
be on its “farther side”), He is in his relation to man (the 
“More” on its “hither side”) continuous with our higher nature 
—or, better, man and God are not distinct personalities who 

come into relationship from outside, but man in his sub- 
consciousness is a member of a continuum which includes also 
all other souls and God. 

Now, considering the hesitation which many of the most com- 
petent psychologists of to-day manifest in accepting the idea of 
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subconscious mentation at all, it would seem hardly safe to base 
a theory of religion upon such an insecure foundation ; but even if 
we accept that theory, we must remember that the conscious- 
ness and subconsciousness of any one individual are certainly 
not distinct ‘selves’, and do undoubtedly form together a con- 
tinuum, whether or not the subconsciousnesses of all individuals 
forms a continuum with one another and with God, as the 
philosophy of the Varieties teaches. This being the case, all 
James’s theory can positively mean is that the religious conscious- 
ness is an unreasoned intuitive one, a matter of feeling rather 
than of argument, and that God makes himself known to man 
ordinarily in vague and hidden rather than in definite ways— 
not that the religious life belongs to any one fart of the mind 
to the exclusion of any other. The religious consciousness, 
unlike our ordinary rationalizing consciousness, which always 
takes a more or less detached attitude toward its object, regards 
itself and its object—man and God—as akin or capable of 
intercommunion — though not, as James’s philosophy would re- 
quire, as actually continuous. Finally, it will dampen consider- 
ably our enthusiasm for this theory if we remember that the sub- 
conscious, if it exists at all, is as much the ‘seat’ of the lower 
physiological activities as of the higher spiritual ones, and is as 
responsible for the most vicious and diabolic promptings of our 
nature as for the most virtuous and godlike ones. 


Metaphysical Implications of the Gifford Lectures 


James’s view is probably as near to pantheism as it is possible 
to get without actually becoming such: man is not regarded as 
a part of God as the pantheist teaches that he is, but neither are 
man and God distinct personalities as theism insists, but rather 
continuous parts of the same universe which is broader than 
either. There is between this philosophy of the Gifford lectures 
of 1901-2, and the later philosophy of the Hibbert lectures of 
1909 to be referred to after a while—between James the 
psychical researcher and philosopher of religion, and James the 
empirical psychologist and metaphysician—a contradiction so 
great as to be startling, but one which is very significant of what 
I think must be confessed to be the superficiality or any plural- 
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istic metaphysic. James's Gifford philosophy, if I may so call 
it, fits in well whith the doctrine of spirit-communication, and 
his Hibbert philosophy with the demands of the pragmatic 
method, but the two philosophies do not bear each other out in 
any point. 

In his American Magazine article, it will be remembered, 
James suggests that there may be in the universe a “lot of 
diffuse soul-stuff,”” or undeveloped spirit-substance (our old friend 
the “substantial soul” in a new guise) which have not attained 
individuality and permanent embodiment in human organisms, 
but which are able to manifest themselves under certain con- 
ditions temporarily through any ‘“‘weak spots’’ which may pre- 
sent themselves in the ‘armor of human minds.” Assimilating 
this suggestion with various other theories of Professor James 
which we have already considered, and summarizing, we may 
attempt a formulation of the “Gifford philosophy” somewhat as 
follows: (1) the universe as a whole is in its essential reality a 
continuum, not a complex of discrete elements; (2) individu- 
ation, or the differentiation of separate individuals out of this 
continuum, and distinctive divine and human personality, are 
afterthoughts in the development of the universe; (3) man is 
distinct from God only so far as he is actively conscious —sub- 
consciously he is continuous with the Divine Being ; (4) birth, or 
at least the development of conscious personality is a process 
whereby what is at first merely “diffuse soul-stuff” becomes a 
distinctive human being through embodiment in some properly 
endowed physiological organism ; (5) religious experience con- 
sists in a temporary sinking back of the conscious personality 
into the subconscious sea from which it sprang; (6) death is 
merely a permanent sinking back into this continuum, the phy- 
siological organism ceasing to individualize the soul, and the 
crude condition of the human brain ceasing to obstruct the 
transmission of thought between the various parts of the universe. 

These six propositions sum up the philosophy of the Varieties, 
of the Ingersoll lecture, and of the author's conclusions in the 
matter of psychical research, and seem to possess a certain co- 
herence and systematic unity among themselves. Later we shall 
take occasion to summarize in similar fashion the scheme of 
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things set forth in the Hibbert lectures, and inquire how well or 
how badly they compare with each other. 


III. in Pure PHILOSOPHY 


We enter now upon the third or purely philosophical period 
in the development of Professor James’s thought. In this final 
period three great problems successively engaged his attention 
—the problems of philosophical method, of knowledge, and of 
the ultimate constitution of the universe ; and three doctrines 
were successively propounded in solution of them — Pragmatism, 
Radical Empiricism, and Pluralism, respectively. Only the first 
and third of these, however, are of direct interest to us in our 
present investigation. 

Pragmatism 

The pragmatic movement in philosophy is a revolt against 
abstractions and intellectual subtleties in favor of the concrete 
and practical. It is thus the representative in thought of a 
general tendency which appears in all departments of life, and 
as such is a product of a certain temperament which is impatient 
of technicalities and desirous of reaching the end of any dis- 
cussion without the trouble of going to the bottom of it. In 
short it is not really a philosophy at all, but a refusal to philoso- 
phize ;—not an intellectual doctrine, but a temperament. This 
pragmatic tendency or attitude expresses itself in the philoso- 
phical world primarily as a method, secondly as a theory of 
truth, and thirdly in its application to certain peculiar problems 
in metaphysics, religion, and daily life ; but we cannot allow our- 
selves to dwell upon the doctrine here, except so far as it touches 
upon the religious field. 

The principle of the pragmatic method is that the complete 
meaning of all our ideas and beliefs consists in their practical 
consequences, their effects upon our future experience and con- 
duct ; and that if two conceptions do not appear to have different 
consequences, they are really only two names for the same idea. 
In applying this method to religious questions, Professor James 
taught that all abstract theological problems, such as these con- 
cerning the self-existence and other attributes of God, are “‘ use- 
less,” because it makes no “practical difference” whether we 
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assign these attributes to God or not. But to this we must reply 
with the question, How are we to determine what is or is not 
useful, or what may or may not have value, at some time or 
under some conditions of this or some future life? James's as- 
sertion of the uselessness of dogmas is itself a dogmatic statement 
of their permanent uselessness; but we cannot infallibly de- 
termine what is or is not practically useful even now, and still 
less so as to the future. It is a fact, on the other hand, that 
dogmas are of interest to many persons even now, and it is con- 
trary to the philosophical ideal—certainly to the ideal of this 
school, which in England usually goes under the name of 
“Humanism” —to deny or refuse to allow for any genuine 
human interest. 

But that which is most characteristic of pragmatism to-day, 
and its most significant doctrine from the religious standpoint, 
is its theory of truth, which pragmatists define variously as the 
useful, the workable, the practicable, the expedient, the satis- 
factory, the verifiable,—that is to say, generally speaking, in 
terms of the good. This theory can hardly be said to be in 
itself either religious or anti-religious, but it does have very de- 
cided religious bearings. These, following the criticism of Pro- 
fessor J. B. Pratt,’ we may discuss under two heads: (1) the 
general attitude which the pragmatic temperament favors toward 
religion, and (2) the logical consequences of the doctrine of 
pragmatism for religion. 

Its general attitude, as set forth in the Will to Believe essay, 
is favorable. Where the reason fails to solve the theistic 
problem, James there teaches, the will and the emotions assert 
their right to solve it in the direction of religion. As he puts it 
in his much earlier lecture on Reflex Action and Thetsm, “theism 
always stands ready with the most practically rational solution it 
is possible to conceive.” Even if materialism and agnosticism 
should satisfy our intellects, they could never lead anywhere, 
never touch the emotions or accomplish any practical result. 
The question between theism and materialism, according to 
James, is not properly a question of origins—it would make no 
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practical difference to-day whether the world was created by God 
or not—but a question of ends. ‘The notion of God” has the 
practical advantage “that it guarantees an ideal order that shall 
be permanently preserved.” ‘Materialism means simply the 
denial that the moral order is eternal, and the putting off of 
ultimate hopes ; spiritualism means the affirmation of an eternal 
moral order and the letting loose of hope.”’ 

Logically, however, as Professor Pratt points out, pragmatism 
is after all absolutely incompatible with the religious view of the 
world. It can merely assert that the idea of God is true so far 
as it is useful, that it is better for us to act as if God exists ; but 
His actual existence is not involved in that determination. Thus 
the logical outcome of pragmatism when applied to religion is 
necessarily skepticism. The kind of God in which pragmatism 
allows us to believe —one that it is expedient for us to believe 
in—is not the kind of Supreme Being that one could worship 
and stand in awe of. Rather, we must apply to religious theism, 
as the pragmatist, if logical, should view it, the expression James 
was fond of using with reference to the metaphysical Absolute — 
that beliefin God is all very well for a “moral holiday,” but 
that in our more serious moments we must regard it as quite 


superfluous. 
Radical Empiricism and Pluralism 


“Radical Empiricism” is the name given by our philosopher 
to his theory of knowledge. It can best be defined, I think, 
for our present purposes, in the language of Professor Dewey, 
as the doctrine ‘‘that things are what they are experienced as’’* 
—that there is no reality beyond the immediately experienced, 
and if the experiences of two or more experiencers under pre- 
cisely the same conditions differ, there are then two or more 
realities, not merely two or more aspects of the same reality. 
To the transcendentalist, on the contrary, it seems clear that 
the ultimate reality of things lies beyond the immediate experi- 
ence—that if experience is to have any meaning, it must be 
conceived as pointing beyond itself to a Reality which is some- 
thing more than any of our ideas of it. 


*See Journal of Philosophy, etc., Vol. 11, p. 393. 
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The fact is that radical empiricism, in spite of James’s insist- 
ence that it is fair to both the unity and the disconnectedness of 
our experience, is in reality one-sidedly pluralistic in that it re- 
gards the parts of the world as primary, and the world itself as 
merely a gradually unifying aggregate of parts. Immediate ex- 
perience, it is true, can never take us beyond this pluralistic out- 
look, for things are always “‘experienced as” separate — similar, 
sometimes, connected in space and time and in various other 
ways, but never as meaning any more than just those connec- 
tions and similarities ;—but for this very reason, if we are to find 
any significance in the universe, unitary meaning and purpose 
as well as mechanical interaction, we must transcend immediate 
experience altogother— inquire not merely into what things are 
experienced as, but what that experience implies. 

As to the metaphysical doctrine of pluralism itself, it teaches 
that the particular things that make up the universe have inde- 
pendent reality, and can neither be traced to a single antecedent 
source, nor reduced to any mere ultimate unitary reality. God, 
to the pluralist, if He exists at all, is merely the supreme mem- 
ber of the hierarchy of independent beings, not ##e Supreme 
and sole original Being —that is to say, He is finite and far from 
omnipotent. The common dilemma of the problem of evil— 
that if God is omnipotent He is not good, and if He is good He 
is not omnipotent — James accepts as valid, and adopts the second 
alternative as the more religious of the two. Belief in an om- 
nipotent God he holds to be destructive of moral hope. That 
God should be omniscient, however, he does not regard as im- 
possible, but His fore-knowledge must in no way involve fore- 
ordination. God may be like some marvelous chess-player, he 
suggests, who “‘cannot foresee exactly what any one actual move 
of his adversary may be,” and is powerless to direct or interfere 
with these moves, but knows all the fossib/e moves, and ‘‘how 
to meet each of them by a move of his own which leads in the 
direction of victory.” ‘The creator’s plan of the universe would 
thus be ieft blank as to many of its details, but all the pos- 
sibilities would be marked down.” 

The God of Pluralism, therefore, is not a theistic but a deistic 
God, and not in any sense the God of Christianity. God is, 
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according to the pluralist, a good, faithful, true, and powerful 
friend, but by no means an a//-powerful One. He needs our 
assistance in building up and developing to perfection the uni- 
verse which He has (it is possible to admit) created, just as 
much as we need His assistance in the hour of trial and temp- 
tation; but the pluralist is unable to accept the Christian idea 
of an omnipotent Deity who is at the same time infinitely good. 
Like many so-called “liberal Christian” thinkers of the present 
day, who refuse to believe what they cannot understand, or can- 
not inveigle themselves into thinking they understand, the 
pluralist, since he cannot understand the problem of evil, 
therefore refuses to acknowledge that there is such a problem, 
and explains away one horn of the dilemma in order to hold 
to the other which seems “pragmatically’’ more valuable to 
him. Thus pluralism, like pragmatism, is a confession of fail- 
ure, a decision that if it is difficult to explain any given 
problem, that problem does not really exist at all—the fact 
must be accepted as a simple datum or “gift,’’ but calls for no 
explanation. In direct application of the pragmatic method, ° 
pluralism is a plank to save from drowning the man who gets 
beyond his depth in the tumultuous stream of intellectual 
subtlety. In short, pluralism is no philosophy at all, but a denial 
of the need of any philosophy. Now it is perfectly true that 
our ordinary practical decisions are always made according to 
pragmatic principles: empiricism is quite rightly the character- 
istic method of the sciences, and their natural viewpoint is 
pluralistic ; but the very purpose of philosophy is to go deeper 
than either our ordinary knowledge or that of the sciences —to 
rationalize and intellectualize our various particular experiences 
in order to discover the unitary ground of them all. In such a 
search as that, however, pragmatism, empiricism, and pluralism 
are equally useless. 


IV. CoNncLusIoNn 


After this survey of the teachings of William James in the 
various fields of psychology, religion, and philosophy, it is now 
time for us to attempt to get a general view of his system as a 
whole, in order that we may arrive at some definite conclusion 
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as to the religious significance of our author’s philosophy — 
though it must be admitted that that system has not the co- 
herence which will enable us to point out any decided united 
influence one way or the other. 

I have already noted what has always struck me as a serious 
inconsistency between two phases of Professor James's thought, 
which I have distinguished respectively as his Gifford philosophy 
and his Hibbert philosophy. The former shows a decidedly 
mystical trend, the latter is quite anti-mystical. Indeed, it 
would seem that pluralism could have nothing whatever in 
common with mysticism, and yet one of James's iast published 
articles was entitled almost paradoxically “A Pluralistic Mys- 
tic’’*—a title which may perhaps be regarded as symbolic of 
James's life-work in philosophy, with its two distinct phases as 
persistently maintained side by side but without ever a trace 
of reconciliation. 

The mystical phase or ‘Gifford philosophy”’ is that set forth 
especially in the Varieties and Human Immortality, and is rep- 
resented also by his work in the field of psychical research; the 
non-mystical or pluralistic phase —the Hibbert philosophy’ — 
is that set forth in the chapter on the self in his Principles of 
Psychology, his Will to Believe and other Essays, and his prag- 
matist and pluralistic books and articles. I stated the former 
summarily in six propositions, all indicating a belief in a con- 
tinuous as distinguished from a discrete universe, a universe 
made out of one “stuff’’—“ diffuse soul-stuff,” as he speculatively 
calls it—an undifferentiated matrix out of which all individual 
things proceed. The essence of the Hibbert philosophy might 
be stated correspondingly. in some such fashion as this: (1) the 
universe is not all of a piece, but a collection of independent 
beings ; (2) these entities had not a common origin, but arose 
independently, and afterwards entered into relations with one 
another ; (3) things and their relations are data of immediate 
experience and have no reality beyond that experience as given ; 
(4) God is a finite being, limited in knowledge probably and in 
power certainly, and we are free codperators with Him in the 
building up of the universe. 


Hibbert Journal, July, 1910. 
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Perhaps I may seem to be doing Professor James an injustice 
so sharply to distinguish between these two phases of his thought, 
but though it is true they overlap to some extent, I think it must 
be admitted that they /ead, if logically carried out, in quite oppo- 
site directions. And yet, so for as their influence upon religion is 
concerned, it wou/d be unjust to regard the mystical phase as 
through and through anti-religious. The Will to Believe essay 
was the forerunner of pragmatism, and yet I have called it the 
most favorably influential work from Professor James’s pen. The 
solution of the apparent contradiction lies in the fact pointed 
out by Professor Pratt, that whereas the pragmatic a/titude is 
favorable to religion, the /ogical consequences of pragmatism are 
anti-religious—and 7he Will to Believe is a defence of the prag- 
matic attitude and temperament against the claim of logic to 
universal authority. By this is not meant, of course, that faith— 
the will to believe — is anti-logical ; but that when logic fails, the 
will to believe has not only the privilege but the right and the 
duty to settle the question. Zhe Will to Believe essay is thus a 
valuable defence of the faith-attitude, but the later essays and 
lectures on pragmatism have laid so much stress upon its 
methodology and its anti-religious doctrine of truth that the 
valuable work of the earlier essay has been in large measure 
counteracted. 

Pragmatism’s distinction between useful and useless knowl- 
edge, its doctrine of truth, and the phenomenalism and pluralism 
to which it logically leads, I should unhesitatingly assert to be 
destructive of theistic religion. In the essays on Zhe Will to 
Believe and Reflex Action and Theism James asserts the claim of 
the will without denying those of the intellect, but pragmatism 
in its later developments has become completely anés-logical. 
It denies the existence of any objective and universal standard 
of truth, of any realities which transcend immediate experience, 
and of the Infinite God, transcendent as to His Personality but 
immanent in the universe, which theism acknowledges and wor- 
ships. It offers us the “momentous option”’ of believing or dis- 
believing in God, and tells us that ‘theism always stands ready 
with the most practically rational solution” of the problem of 
the universe “that it is possible to conceive,” and yet when we 
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have made the venture of faith, all that it will grant us is either 
a powerful but pathetically deficient semi-divine Friend, or also 
a “moral holiday” to believe in an Infinite God who is merely 
a temporary and totally unreliable prop to our own weakness. 
Faith is still, indeed, in these later promulgations of pragmatism, 
a will to believe, but a will that conveys a warning not to be too 
sure that what we believe has any objective reality. 

Nor, on the other hand, is the Gifford phase of James’s meta- 
physic particularly favorable to the claims of religion. I have 
already tried to indicate the semi-pantheistic tendencies of the 
Gifford lectures, and pantheism, whether actual or modified, is 
just as antagonistic to religion as is pluralism— which is deistic 
or polytheistic—at the other extreme. A mere belief in spirit- 
communication is not, to my mind, of any real religious signifi- 
cance whatever, but the theory of “diffuse soul-stuff” offered by 
our author in explanation of such phenomena— a theory which 
fits in perfectly with the teachings of his Gifford and Ingersoll 
lectures —is a decidedly pantheistic and anti-religious doctrine. 

Professor James was an inspiring and beloved teacher, an 
interesting and entertaining speaker, a lucid and brilliant writer, 
a true and loyal friend. Forcerutnsss I should name, I think, 
as the quality most characteristic of his teaching — but profundity 
could not fairly be attributed to it. Were I to call his favorite 
doctrines superficial, his followers’ most ready and natural re- 
sponse would be to refer that quality to my own capacity of 
appreciation, but even at the risk of receiving a boomerang blow 
I shall nevertheless insist upon registering my earnest conviction 
that superficiality is a quality characteristic of the entire mode of 
thought the best phases of which are associated in the philoso- 
phical world to-day with the name of William James. The prag- 
matic attitude which denies the need of explaining that which 
baffles explanation, is ”o¢, whatever its advocates may claim in 
its favor, a profound attitude, nor is it in any sense a philosophical 
one. That is why I call the pragmatic attitude antagonistic to 
philosophy but favorable to religion. Religion is a matter of 
practical life : theology and philosophy are matters of theoretical 
reflection, and pragmatism refuses to admit that the intellectual- 
ization of religious ideas or of ordinary experience has any 
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warrant or justification. When pragmatism, therefore, neglect- 
ful of its own fundamental principle, rationalizes about religion, 
it ends by denying any objective basis for religion at all: when 
it holds to its principle and gives the will its due, it ends by 
supporting religion. What the religious influence of James's 
thought shall be, therefore, depends entirely upon the point of 
view from which the individual starts—that is, again, upon the 
nature and tendency of his own will. 

I have said that forcefulness was the most characteristic quality 
of William James's teaching. Like his own life-long fight against 
ill-health was the heroism which he preached. Everything that 
he wrote possessed a virility, carried with it a hatred of sham 
and pretence and an inspiration to great things, which was 
thoroughly refreshing, and an inner life-principle which seems to 
vivify even his most often repeated phrases and turns of thought 
and make them ever new. One of the last articles that came 
from his pen—an article which many of us did not read until 
after his death—had for its purpose the honoring of an ob- 
scure writer whose thought seemed to him akin to his own.‘ 
It is, I think, singularly striking that this essay should have 
closed with the following words, so significant in view of what 
the future was about to bring forth, and at the same time so 
expressive in large part of the best in his own life and thought :— 
“Philosophy must pass from words, that reproduce but ancient 
elements, to life itself, that gives the integrally new. The ‘in- 
explicable’ . . . remains as something to be met and dealt with 
by faculties more akin to our activities and heroisms and willing- 
nesses, than to our logical powers. This is the anesthetic in- 
sight according to our author. Let my last word, then, speaking 
in the name of intellectual philosophy, be Azs last words :— 
‘There is no conclusion. What has concluded that we might 
conclude in regard to it? There are no fortunes to be told, and 
there is no advice to be given — Farewell.’”’ 


JARED S. Moore. 
Western Reserve University. 


Op. cit. 
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A DAY OF GIORGIONE 


We were away early that morning, gliding with the gondola’s 
unapparent haste through winding green canals and past crum- 
bling gray palaces toward the station. There was a hint of au- 
tumn in the fresh August breeze, and clearer light than that of 
common days rested on carven Gothic windows, on wave- 
washed doorways, and on the woodbine tendrils trailing over 
walls of pale rose color or of faded yellow. As our train sped 
away from Venice, the domes of the city lay bubble-like upon 
the water, the light of the east seeming to rim them with gold. 
Across the blue lagoon Murano’s walls cast many-tinted reflec- 
tions; farther still, where one yellow sail drifted along the hori- 
zon, lay the dull mass of Burano, with the ancient tower of 
Torcello rising dimly from the sea. We turned our faces reso- 
lutely toward the north, where the Alps lay clear in the air 
washed by the quick rain of yesterday, for in this direction lay 
the little town we were intent on visiting, Castelfranco, the 
birthplace of Giorgione. 

All about lay tawny fields of ruddy broom-corn and meadows 
of fresh grass where buttercups and daisies were still blossoming. 
Far and near, vines weighed down by clustered grapes stretched 
from mulberry tree to mulberry; huge white oxen, slow of foot, 
went ploughing down green fields, past tall poplars and leafy 
chestnut trees; women, red-skirted, bare-headed, went forth be- 
hind blue carts to a late, fresh hay-making; and all the while, 
beyond this great, fertile, level plain of Venetia, lay a wonderful 
background of delicately shaded blue mountain slopes. 

It was one of those rare days, when, through the mellow sun- 
shine, a certain perfectness of things is made visible in grass and 
tree and flower. The white clouds floating in the untroubled 
blue, and the newly fallen snow crowning the Alpine peaks were 
full of softened color. The gleam of our own mood seemed to 
come back to us from the burnished copper kitchen things seen 
through the doorway in the darkened interior of a cottage here 
and there; from the shining ear-rings of the harvesters and the 
brown curls of barefooted children standing by the way; from 
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red roof and chimney far or near; and from tall yellow fleur-de- 

lis rising behind moss-grown garden walls. Surely, the long 
blades of corn wore edges of light; the gray-green leaves of 
olive and of willow shone in the sun, and the deep-tinted cy- 
presses were flecked as with star-dust. 

The enchantment of the moment was not that wrought by a 
spell from some world of dreams, but worked out from the very 
heart of this. The utter harmony of things in the visible world 
penetrated the soul, for it was one of the charmed times of truce 
when one does not hear the crying of a child or see an animal 
hurt. Such fulfilment of desire seemed attained by every living 
creature that we longed to step into the place of each. The 
boy kept waiting by the train with his old white horse in a 
splendid shady avenue of plane trees roused a thrill of longing 
to follow the long white road with him. A secret wish to share 
the lot of the white oxen possessed us: if I were an ox I should 
like to plough on such a day as this when the air of earliest au- 
tumn is sweet with new-cut hay. The blue smock of a peasant 
who was walking with a rake upon his shoulder by a long green 
hedge won me to envy that I give not to kings, for it was a day 
when every path seemed wonderful and the distant mountains 
bound a paradise lying not on that side but on this. 

Trying to recall other moments which had_ brought this 
mood, I could think of but one master beside the sunshine who 
could give one this sense of ripened beauty, and that master 
was Giorgione. The face of the shepherd boy at Hampton 
Court, with its warm golden browns of cheek, of eye, of hair, 
bears in the meditative eyes, the curving lips, a present assur- 
ance of perfect things, while the very rendering of textures, of 
curling hair, of rounded cheek, the grasp of the hand upon the 
flute, bring to eye and to finger-tips a sense as of having 
touched reality. The visual memory of this blended with road- 
side scenes before our eyes, of mother and child standing in 
deep grass, of tall, sun-browned lads working in the fields, in an 
expression of vivid joy. 

Then, between me and the purpling grapes among the green, 

‘ passing as swiftly as actual scenes of life before me, floated other 
pictures, ascribed to Giorgione, taken away by modern criti- 
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cism, given back, perhaps, in bewildered questioning as to what 
constituted the essential qualities of his work. First came the 
“Apollo and Daphne”’ of the Seminario by Santa Maria Delle 
Salute at Venice, the landscape bearing the look of this spread 
out before my eyes, with delicate-leaved acacia and heavily 
foliaged chestnut painted against a background of mountains as 
blue as these. A golden light from the pursuing Apollo falls 
upon Daphne, fleeing, changing to leafy laurel now as the only 
sure escape, puzzled, yet wearing a look as if turning to cool 
green leaf and branch were not pain. 

Again, the “Family of Giorgione” of the Palazzo Giovanelli 
at Venice appeared, taking its place with no sense of jar, as part 
of the picture of this exquisite day. This sunshine that seems 
partly from without, partly from within, this reality of leaf and 
of stem, of sun-touched height and brown hollow, this same suf- 
fusing giow are here. Warm light falls on the brow and on the 
half-waves of hair of the contemplative figure who watches his 
paradise, near, yet far enough to feel its entire charm. Surely, 
no man ever stood so firmly upon his happiness! It is not mere 
visible beauty that is spread out before you in cunning line and 
actual tint of real things, but the full sense of the actor-observer 
is given, his feeling of the sunlight on his forehead, of the cool 
air at his pulses. His joy is written on the grass at his feet, on 
distant foliage, bringing one a double reality of actual charm, 
and of a poet's sense of it. Before my eyes, as we sped on our 
way, stretched a world of things, which, in seeming more beau- 
tiful than was their wont, seemed also more real; and in mem- 
ory of this artist’s work I found the same touch given by this 
rare atmosphere to green meadow and trailing vines of ripening 
grapes. 

At this moment of revelation the sharp questioning of the au- 
thenticity of the pieces of work attributed to Giorgione did not 
trouble me, rather it seemed more wonderful that, among the 
pictures of an elder day, a certain quality of fine joyousness, ex- 
pressed in soft color whose inner glow has the value of light 
should have been connected always with him. While his painting 
has, for the most part, perished, and that record of his artist life, 
left in rich coloring on inner and on outer walls at Venice, has 
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faded, as the city’s wonderful sunsets have faded in the west,— 
a witness to his power, more significant than that which could 
be afforded by the actual work of his hands, is apparent in his 
gift of quickening other artist eyes to his way of seeing, so that 
a certain golden light on things has come to mean his trail. 

Castelfranco was at first a glimpse of dull, clustered towers 
against the sky; then a quaint tower with crumbling red roofs 
and lines of ancient wall, relieved by a wide background of 
green fields and blue mountains; and suddenly we seemed to be 
within a medizval stronghold where the stone dwelling houses 
stood shoulder to shoulder as in old-world lines of defence, and 
tiny donkeys, trotting with heavy loads over the worn pave- 
ments, lent the timeless patience of their faces to the expression 
of age everywhere visible. Though the old castle has been de- 
stroyed, its walls still stand in the heart of the little town, their 
bold outlines softened by trailing woodbine and by English ivy 
with its deep, clinging green. Dull, ruddy brown at base, 
where the sluggish water of the moat reflects them as it does 
leaf and flower growing on its bank, late roses and red dahlias 
on stately stalks,— it kindles to brighter color along the machi- 
colations at the top, as if the vivid sunsets of many hundred 
years were still reflected there. 

It was here that Giorgone, or, as the Venetians said, Zorzi, 
the great painter of the sunrise of the Renaissance was born, 
perhaps in the year 1478, and there he spent a childhood of 
which no record has been kept, going early to Venice, and ear- 
ly winning glory, pupil of Giovanni Bellini and master of Titian, 
dying, still but a youth, in 1518, having chosen death, tradition 
says, in a last kiss from the lady of his love who was ill with the 
plague. From our window in the oddest of old-world inns, we 
could see, on a pedestal set in the moat, the marble statue 
erected in his honor, white against the deep green covering and 
the soft brown of the walls, standing half-way between the road 
along which his mother’s peasant folk had plodded on their 
way to the market-place, and the lordly walls where his father’s 
ancestors had held rule. But neither this curled, self-conscious, 
trivial stone thing, nor the brown faces of men and women 
passing up and down the streets, nor the stones of the old tower 
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tell the secret of the genius of this painter, to whom it was given 
to make visible the very “land of heart's desire,’’ of which the 
poets have dreamed and sung, but which none have seen with 
bodily eyes as clearly as he saw it. 

The one picture which critics agree upon as the uncontested 
work of Giorgione belongs to the parochial church of Castel- 
franco which stands close to the old castle walls, a Madonna en- 
throned between Saint Francis and Saint Liberalis. , We looked 
long at its rendering of clear air and unfaltering light on far 
blue mountain and faint blue lake, and on the sun-warmed path 
leading to the brown castle of the background, then at the cen- 
tral figure set in this exquisite landscape, finding here the same 
reality which makes Giorgione’s picture-world nearer your every 
sense than the world of visible things. Here, too, the painter 
has wrought out an instant of sweetest content, still potent in its 
charm despite the dimming of its effect wrought by restoration. 
Among the countless Madonna faces on which foreboding and 
pain and endless aspiration are written, it is good to find one in 
which the present moment is the culmination of all hope, the 
grasping of the star. It brought back to memory that master 
face of the Pitti Palace at Florence, the musician of “The Con- 
cert,” whose very hands, whose look of eyes and mouth and 
worn cheek, are as the inner melody of things made visible. 
Taken from Giorgione and ascribed to Titian, it has won its 
way back in the latest criticism to the earlier artist, as if by 
force of its own expression. Who but Giorgone could have 
wrought out that divine harmony between the soul and the 
world about it, and could have pictured the very music of ac- 
cord between joy and sorrow? 

As we drove in the late afternoon through the country about 
Castelfranco, down long avenues of plane trees, or on the open 
road, catching glimpses of wonderful mountains through stalks 
of tall standing corn, through the feathery branches of acacias, 
or gray-green olive leaves, we wondered whether it was the 
spirit of Giorgione which lent this expression of perfectness to 
things, or whether his soul had been born of some special qual- 
ity in his native air. Surely there were moments when it 
seemed as if we had found at last “the light that never was on 
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sea or land.”’ It rested on the wide fields of broom-corn, on 
far-off hills, and on the beautiful cypress avenue of the Campo 
Santo, whose deep green seemed to reach the myriad-tinted 
purple of the Alps beyond. The stragglers along the highways, 
the goose-girls, blue-clad, bare of foot and of head, watching 
their stately flocks in fresh flelds of grass, seemed part of the 
profound harmony of the moment. Far away, beyond tall pop- 
lar and broad plane tree, its yellow walls gleaming faintly upon 
one of the foothills of the mountains, lay Asolo, in whose name 
is written forever the record of another day stolen from the age 
of gold. 

At night, watching from our window at the inn the reflections, 
in the grass-grown moat, of many lights that stayed, and many 
lights that passed, we found our wonder at the artist-name 
deepening. Born at the rare moment of the early Renaissance, 
and representing more fully than any other its new sense, still 
touched with sweet wonder, of the perfect harmony possible be- 
tween body and soul, it was given him to paint, and to teach 
his fellow-artists to know, the poet's grasp upon the very soul of 
peace. In warrior face, in shepherd’s, and in the Madonna’s 
smile, he has made known the present moment as most divine ; 
and this rare day on which we had seen his birthplace seemed 
to symbolize perfectly the coming and the achievement of this 
man, the very shadow of whose name is sunshine. Mourning 
over the loss of the great things which he created, we found at 
last some comfort in the thought that to him belongs, as to 
Sappho, ideal fame, glory coming from a few unforgettable 
fragments that rouse a hunger and thirst never to be assuaged. 
It is not any picture which he ever made that I should most care 
to see, but one which he alone of all men could have painted, 
his own last act, the kiss that cost his life. With what a quiet 
mind would he have wrought on canvas this supreme joy, gra- 
ciously allying the awful moment with leaf and flower and mel- 
low sunlight on far hills!’ He and he only could have rendered 
this final harmony of things, making visible in sheer beauty of 
line and blended color the oneness of love and death. 


MARGARET SHERWOOD. 


Wellesley College. 
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A JEFFERSONIAN LEADER: WILLIAM 
BRANCH GILES 


Among the Virginia worthies who as yet have not inspired 
chronicles of their careers, there is no more conspicuous name 
than that of William Branch Giles. It is true that no historian 
narrating the period 1790-1830 has failed to give him mention, 
but no study of his career has been presented to the public. 
Such knowledge as is generally possessed of his character and 
achievements has been secured from biographies and histories 
written, as a rule, from a point of view antagonistic to the 
famous Virginian. This meagre information has usually been 
presented in such bitter language as to arouse suspicion of the 
correctness of the facts and their interpretation. In Lodge’s 
Alexander Hamilton, Giles is spoken of as “a rough, brazen, 
loud-voiced Virginian, fit for any bad work, no matter how des- 
perate.”* But Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge is a worshipper of 
Hamilton, whom Giles hated, and an exponent of broad con- 
struction, which Giles bitterly fought. In Adams's life of John 
Randolph, he is spoken of as a man “whom no man ever 
trusted without regret.”* And in Morse’s life of John Quincy 
Adams, it is asserted that ‘Giles’ memory is now preserved 
solely by the connection he established with the great and hon- 
orable statesmen of the Republic by a course of ceaseless at- 
tacks upon them.’’* The standard work on the period of Giles’s 
prominence, Mr. Henry Adams's History of the United States 
during the Administrations of Jefferson and Madison, hardly 
mentions the name of Giles without harsh epithets. In reading 
these accounts, one cannot but remember that Giles was a bitter 
enemy of john Quincy Adams, Mr. Henry Adams’s grandfather, 
and that Mr. Morse is the admiring biographer. 

It is not the purpose of the present writer to give a eulogy or 
indeed a defence of Giles. He will attempt only to supply what 


‘Henry Cabot Lodge: Alexander Hamilton (1898), p. 146. 
*Henry Adams: John Randolph (1898), p. 141. 
* John T. Morse, Jr.: John Quincy Adams (ed. 1898), p. 212. 
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has hitherto been lacking, the outline of a careful study of the 
eccentric Virginia leader from the original sources. It may, 
however, appear that a man whom the great coterie of New 
England writers have been inspired to denounce with so much 
bitterness on every occasion was more than “a rough, brazen, 
loud-voiced Virginian, fit for any bad work, no matter how 
desperate,”’ and that a man who held every office in the gift of 
| the people of Virginia was trusted by someone without regret. 
It will probably not appear that Giles was a great hero, or was 
guiltless of some of the charges brought against him. 

Born in Amelia, County, Virginia in 1762, graduating in 1781 
| at Princeton after the manner of other Virginians, practising 


the law at Petersburg, he soon became active in politics, and 
was elected to Congress in 1790. With the ardor of an im- 
petuous nature, he became a leader of the opposition to the 
plans of Hamilton. Jefferson, in organizing his great party to 
fight against those centralizing policies, soon found he had a 
bold, fluent, though over-zealous and imprudent, supporter in 
his young fellow Virginian. Though not, as sometimes said, a 
tool, Giles was a loyal disciple of Jefferson’s ideas and a reckless 
expounder of them regardless of himself or his enemies, however 
| high in the esteem of others they might be. Convinced that 
i | the moneyed interests were endangering the country, that the 
Bank was a “sink” of corruption, that Hamilton was the leader 
7 of a band of Federalist grafters on a large scale, that Washing- 
ton was a dupe of his Secretary of the Treasury, he attacked 
I Federalist policies and Federalist leaders with a bitterness 
seldom surpassed in public debate. The climax came in 1793, 
when, working in codperation with Jefferson and Madison, he 
presented those famous sets of resolutions, one dated January 
23, 1793, requesting information as to the conduct of the 
Treasury Department, and the other February 27, 1793, cen- 
suring the Secretary of the Treasury for violating the law of the 
United States, exceeding the instructions of the President and 
showing discourtesy to Congress. Though Madison and other 
leading Republicans defended them, the resolutions of censure 
met overwhelming defeat. It is probably true that they origi- 
nated in other reasons than patriotic devotion to the interests of 
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the country. But to one who will view the matter impartially, 
the conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury was not such as to 
allay suspicion. He did not make “orderly and serviceable 
records of the progress and condition of the debt”; he “was 
impatient of restraints and preferred to make reports in his own 
way and season” ;* and in carrying out his plans, he did violate 
the letter of the law; he had been irritable in his answers to 
Congress ; there did seem to be intentionally a close and un- 
savory connection between Hamilton and the “interests”; and 
men representing the farmers of the South, victims of his bene- 
ficiaries, would not unnaturally be distrustful of the actions of 
Mr. Hamilton. Not only the financial plans of the administration 
but its friendly disposition to England excited the hostility of 
the party of Jefferson, including Giles. Carrying out the ideas 
of certain recommendations of Jefferson, as Secretary of State, 
Madison, January 3, 1794, presented to Congress a series of 
resolutions aiming at the protection of our commerce against 
England by retaliatory restrictions. These resolutions Giles 
supported as he did also Dayton’s proposing the sequestration 
of debts due by American citizens to English creditors,—‘“re- 
prisal is a right,” cried Giles—‘reprisal is a duty.”* The 
same year he denounced the Federalist naval policy, declaring 
that he should value his liberty at a lower price than he now 
did, if the policy of a permanent Naval Establishment should 
obtain in the United States.° He criticised the President's 
message reflecting on the Democratic societies, exposing himself 
by his bitter language to harsh censure. To this he character- 
istically replied: “Pay off the Public Debt, and I assure you 
that my censures of the Government shall be at an end.’’’ 
Representing strong Virginia sentiment and party opinion, 
Giles played a vigorous role in the debate on Jay’s Treaty. It 
was no mere policy of obstruction that caused Virginians to 


‘Dewey: Financial History of the United States, p. 115. 
S5Annals of Congress, Third Congress, First session, p. 544 (March 28, 
1794). 
— of Congress, Third Congress, First session, p. 491 (March 10, 
1794). 
ane of Congress, Third Congress, Second session, pp. 915-919 (Nov. 
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denounce the Jay Treaty. It was Jay who had in 1786 seriously 

. proposed the surrender of the navigation of the Mississippi. 

1 Now Jay, a northern abolitionist, had failed to secure payment 

| for southern slaves carried off by British troops during the Ameri- 

{i can Revolution." May 9, 1794, Giles had attacked the mission 

of Jay. It seems to imply “an appeal to the generosity and 

| magnanimity of the British nation”, and “experience teaches it 

i forms a perfect burlesque of common sense to draw any con- 

i clusions of British generosity.”"* He was therefore prepared for 
j the fray of 1796. In that contest he defended vigorously the 

right of the House to inquire minutely into the details of 
j treaties, and when the President refused to send to Congress 
| information and argued the sufficiency of President and Senate 
in the ratification of treaties, Giles declared he was not convinced 
q by the President's reasoning, as he had once before declared the 
} President’s speech was not the “political Bible of the Govern- 
| ment.” The treaty itself he took up article by article, and found 
| in it ‘so much to condemn, and so little to applaud” that he 
marvelled it had a single defender. More than that, however, 
he believed that the treaty “contained the most complete evi- 
dence of British interference in our internal affairs, and laid the 
q foundation for the further extension of British influence.” ” 

| | Giles had strenuously opposed the leading measures of the 
| Washington administration. Nor did he intend to mitigate his 
i hostility on the eve of the retirement of the Father of his Country. | 
i Refusing to vote for the highly complimentary address drawn 
up in answer to the President’s last message, because he thought 
it would contradict his whole past, he declared he saw “no 
7 reason to exult in the wisdom or firmness of our Administration.” 
The President, it was true, was a well-meaning man, but was 
| much misled. He wished the President to retire and felt that 
/ “this was the moment of his retirement.”" But a few years 


* See Report American Historical Association, 1901, vol. 1, p. 275. 

i *Annals of Congress, Third Congress, First session, p. 669 (May 9, 1794). 

| ! <i of Congress, Fourth Congress, First session, pp. 1044-1053 (April 

18, 1766). 

i "Annals of Congress, Fourth Congress, Second session, pp. 1615-1617, 
{ 1622 (Dec. 14, 1796). 
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afterwards Giles acknowledged in public debate his injustice to 
Washington. When Adams came into power, Giles, in common 
with Jefferson and other prominent Republicans, was not dis- 
inclined to friendly relations. The old man would make a good 
President, the Republicans would only have to check him now 
and then.” Soon, however, Giles exhibited a different spirit. 
All resolutions and bills intended to approve and carry into 
effect the Administration’s recommendations in foreign affairs he 
opposed. ‘He had not much confidence in the President. 
His speech, at the opening of the session, had destroyed all his 
confidence.” 

However, there was more effective service in opposition to the 
Adams administration than in criticising the President or en- 
gaging in exchanges of personalities with political opponents. 
On October 2, 1798, he resigned from Congress, and we soon 
find him in the legislature of Virginia. Opposition in Congress 
against a majority was hopeless, but a victory could be won in 
the arena of the state. Giles participated in the stirring debate 
of December, 1798, on the adoption of the Virginia Resolutions ; 
he was a member of the committee to draft the famous report 
of 1799. He was also the author of the instructions to the 
Virginia senators bidding them use their endeavor to sécure an 
appeal of the Alien and Sedition Laws. While at home, he also 
participated in the campaign of 1800 which overthrew the 
Federalists, carrying, it is said, every vote but one in his county. 
And when he entered Congress again, December 7, 1801, it 
was not as a critic and an obstructionist as of old, but as one of 
the leaders of a triumphant party. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February, 1802, he was the sponsor for the Senate 
bill repealing the Judiciary Act of 1801, and delivered a long 
and able speech in defence of the policy of repeal." Denouncing 
the adoption of the act of 1801 as an effort of a doomed party 
to entrench itself in power, he supported the constitutionality 
of the act of repeal and pointed out the evil consequences 


” Life and Works of John Adams, vol. 1, p. 495. 

Annals of Congress, Fifth Congress, First session, p. 364 (June 22, 1797). 

“Annals of Congress, Seventh Congress, First session, p. 579 (Feb. 18, 
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of the Federalist contention that the judges were so firmly 
seated that the act would not be repealed. This speech was 
considered an able production, and copies of it were circulated 
among the people in Virginia. The debate on the judiciary bill 
affords evidence of the position which Giles, despite his bitter- 
ness of expression, had now acquired in the public councils. 
He is referred to as the “premier” of the day; there is dis- 
cussion as to whether members are unduly influenced by the 
gentleman from Virginia. Bayard of Delaware upbraids him 
for failing to show that magnanimity “which ought to be in- 
spired by a sense of the high ground he holds on the floor of 
this House.”” Madison had become Secretary of State, and 
Giles was the floor leader of the Administration in the House of 
Representatives. 

This session, ending May 3, 1802, was the last service of Mr. 
Giles in the national House. A higher office was in store for 
him. During the years 1790-1802 he had served continuously 
with the exception of one term and had become a conspicuous 
figure. Uniting without delay with the party of Jefferson, he 
had proved himself, if the most outspoken, also the most fear- 
less and one of the most ingenious enemies of the party of 
Hamilton and Adams, and when his party had been carried 
into power by discontent at policies which he had bitterly 
fought, he reaped a part of the reward. To the regret of 
Republicans, he retired for a term from Congress on account of 
ill health, but in November, 1804, he appeared as senator from 
Virginia. In this office he contined until November 24, 1815. 
One of the first important matters to which he devoted his 
attention was the impeachment of Chase. He was on the 
closest possible terms with John Randolph in preparation for 
the impeachment proceedings, and used his large influence 
and remarkable conversational talents in winning senators over 
to the programme of the Administration. He drafted and 
circulated a petition to the Governor of New Jersey urging him 
to quash an indictment against Aaron Burr, Vice-President of 
the United States, whose support in the impeachment pro- 


See Debate on Judiciary Bill, Feb., 1802. 
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ceedings the Administration desired. He upheld, in the Senate 
and outside, the view that an “impeachment is nothing more 
than an inquiry by the two houses of Congress, whether the 
office of any public man might not be better filled by another.” “ 
And at the end of the miserable trial, he honorably and success- 
fully resisted attempts to limit payment of witnesses to those 
summoned by the prosecution. The trial of Chase, however, 
was not the only occasion which brought out Giles’s attitude to 
~ the power and independence of the Federal courts. This hostility 
showing itself in 1802, in the discussion on the Judiciary Bill, 
as we have seen, was increased by the conduct of Marshall in 
the trial of Burr in 1807. On February 5, 1808, Giles brought 
in a bill to define treason and other crimes against the United 
States, and six days afterward delivered his sentiments on the 
conduct of the courts. Clearly having John Marshall in mind, 
he contrasted the “honorable and dignified character of an 
independent judge” with “‘a judge, who, forgetting the nature 
of his office, is perpetually aspiring not only to render his de- 
partment absolutely independent, but to render it supreme over 
all the departments of the Government; in the one case he is 
placed in the elevated and dignified attitude of distributing 
justice impartially among his fellow-citizens ; in the other, he is 
reduced to the miserable political intriguer, scrambling for 


power. 
One who heard the speech and thoroughly detested his 


doctrines and his arguments gives us one of the best descriptions 
to be found of Giles at that time: “Bayard, Giles, and Hill- 
house are the first of senatorial champions. . . . Giles exhibits in 
his appearance no marks of greatness ; he has a dark complexion 
and retreating eyes, black hair and robust form. His dress is 
remarkably plain, and in the style of Virginia carelessness. 
Having broken his leg a year or two since, he uses a crutch, and 
perhaps this adds somewhat to the indifference or doubt with 
which you contemplate him. But when he speaks, your opinion 
immediately changes; not that he is an orator, for he has 


% Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Dec. 20, 1904, vol. 1, pp. 321-325. 
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neither action nor grace: nor that he abounds in rhetoric or 
metaphor, but a clear nervous expression, a well-digested and 
powerful condensation of language, gives to the continual flow 
of his thoughts an uninterrupted impression. He holds his 
subject always before him, and surveys it with untiring eyes; 
he points his objections with calculated force, and sustains his 
positions with penetrating and wary argument. He certainly 
possesses great natural strength of mind; and if he reasons on 
false principles or with sophistic evasions, he always brings to 
his subject a weight of thought, which can be shaken or dis- 
turbed only by the attack of superior wisdom.” “ 

The matters to which I have thus far referred, however, are 
overshadowed in importance by the commercial policy of ad- 
ministration,— the policy of embargo. Of this policy Giles stood 
iW an ever ready and powerful defender. By frequent speeches, 
by enforcement bills, and by personal influence, he sought to 
W uphold the embargo programme. He pleaded that the embargo 
i was successful, that it was beneficial to farmer, trader and manu- 
: | facturer in the United States, and injurious to England. Little 
danger was to be feared from New England; he appealed 
pathetically for harmony in a great struggle against oppression 
. and insult.” To the men from the eastern states he made 
i private personal appeals, protesting his friendship for eastern 
| | interests and expressing the willingness of the southern states to 
) suffer for their eastern brethren. The ingenuity and power of 
q Giles were the chief reliance of the Administration in Congress. 
| When Republican disaffection, following disaffection in New 
|) England, compelled a repeal of the embargo, Giles was able to 
|) save something from the wreck. He himself, however, offered 
.) the resolution for the repeal of the embargo laws, except as to 
) England and France, and the repeal was to go into effect March 
, 15, 1805. The resolution, he declared, was only the “offspring 

of conciliation and great concession on my part.’’ In Virginia 
yy Giles was heralded as the champion of the embargo. Eleven 
. days before the expiration of the embargo acts was the day of 


| Story: Life and Letters of Joseph Story, vol. 1, pp. 158-159. 


| | See Speeches of Nov. 24, 1808, Dec. 2, 1808, etc. 
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the accession of James Madison. With Mr. Madison, Giles had 
always worked in harmony. In the campaign of 1808 for the 
election of Madison, Giles played a conspicuous part. He also 
was prominent in the congressional caucus of January 23, and 
he and W. C. Nicholas “managed” the Madison campaign in 
Virginia. When the first Congress of the new President met on 
May 22, Giles was still the Administration leader. He took 
charge on the part of the Senate of the foreign portion of the 
President’s message. On December 5, 1809, he brought for- 
ward resolutions sustaining the conduct of the Administration in 
refusing to have any further communication with Jackson, the 
British minister, and on December 8 made a “spirited” appeal 
for putting aside party differences in support of the honor of 
the country. But all was not harmony within the party on 
which the defence of the country’s honor rested. On January 
3, 1810, instead of his usual enthusiastic support of Republi- 
can presidential policies, Giles let fall a caustic criticism of the 
President’s recommendations on military affairs, and was able 
later to secure the votes of all but six of the senators in favor 
of a bill of his own not in harmony with the desires of the 
Administration. In a speech in defence of his bill he declared 
that in the reaction against the Federalist “visionary theory of 
energy”’ it was natural for the Republicans to “run into the 
opposite extreme.”” And this had occurred. The Madison 
administration was lacking in energy. Significant in this dis- 
cussion was the support received by Giles from Samuel Smith, 
brother of Robert Smith, Secretary of State.” Giles had joined 
the Smith faction against Madison. 

It is a question as to why Giles, so soon after the election of 
Madison whom he had strongly supported, should have joined 
the opposition. Did he desire a Cabinet appointment and, 
failing to secure it, feel resentment? This is certainly not im- 
possible. Giles had worked diligently for Republican success 
under all circumstances and particularly for Madison. His 
genius and energy had been a tower of strength to Jefferson in 
senatorial contests. He was mentioned for the position of 
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Secretary of State in the Richmond Znguirer, though without 
discussion or enthusiasm. He was a friend and ally of the 
Smiths of Maryland, and Robert Smith desired Gallatin’s post. 
Giles, we know, was violently opposed to Gallatin’s receiving the 
portfolio of State.” Was it the plan that Smith should be 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Giles Secretary of State? Robert 
Smith was already in the Cabinet, and had the advantage of 
Giles when Madison’s insistence on Gallatin’s remaining a 
: member of the Cabinet left place for only Smith or Giles, not 
both. Smith soon proved a failure in his position, and he and 
his brother had reason for dissatisfaction; their disaffection, 
which became notorious, encouraged Giles to abandon his 
temporary loyalty to the Administration. But not only were 
Giles and the Smiths to be censured —the Republican party was 
broken into fragments. Time had dulled the enthusiasm of 
7 early Republicans, and reasons for disaffection had appeared. 
tf Madison’s hand was too weak to hold them together and his 
| | supporters degenerated into a mere clique. 

t From now on, Giles was an enemy of the Madison adminis- 


tration. With the other members of the Smith faction, in 
Congress and out, he preferred generally to codperate with the 
Federalists. The present writer cannot go into a detailed 
| narration of the various measures which Giles discussed in this 
/ - last period of his service in the Senate. His most important 
ti act from 1808 to 1815 was his opposition to the recharter of the 
| United States Bank. The Legislature of Virginia on January 
Hi 17, 1811,” instructed her senators to vote against the bill for the 
W recharter of the National Bank. On this subject for Giles, 
| however, no instructions were necessary. He had bitterly 
opposed the establishment of the Bank in 1791, and had not in 
the meantime changed his opinion. On February 14, therefore, 
he rose and covered the familiar strict construction ground 
which he had traversed so frequently. Not only did he attack 
the Bank, but he paid his respects to the Administration, accusing 
it of an imbecility in measures relating to our internal as well as 


"Adams: Life of Albert Gallatin, p. 388. 
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external concerns. And in the days of Washington and Hamil- 
ton, he brought the charge that a British influence “pervades 
this country” and “affects the proceedings of Government so 
seriously, that it can hardly be said to be independent.” From 
the point of view of his own career the most significant portion 
of his speech contained the remarks on the subject of the doctrine 
of instruction as applied to United States senators. Obeying with- 
out any difficulty the mandates of his Legislature, and defending 
his state for issuing the instructions, he, at the same time, asserts 
as a matter of principle a senator's privilege of exercising his 
own discretion in dealing with any question in regard to which 
he has received instructions.” 

Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. There 
was no need for Giles to discuss the subject. Gratuitously he 
took up a subject on which he said he knew the Virginians 
were very sensitive and took the unpopular side of the contro- 
versy. The inevitable result came—a censure by the Legis- 
lature“ and popular indignation. From being toasted and 
praised he became the most unpopular man in Virginia, and his 
position on instructions blocked his steps in after years whatever 
way he might turn. It would not be too much, however, to 
say that his retirement from the Senate a few years later was 
caused by this episode. For over four years he was to continue 
harassing Madison and Gallatin and fighting for more effective 
measures in military affairs than the President was disposed to 
recommend. On December 9, 1811, instead of a bill providing 
for 10,000 additional men as the President desired, he reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs a bill calling for 25,000 
men—a correction very desirable ifthe men could be induced 
to enlist. A sharp conflict ensued and in the fight Giles found 
opportunity to assail Gallatin in extremely vituperative language, 
holding him responsible for all the weak measures of both 
Jefferson and Madison. The language was certainly unjusti- 
fiable, but does not warrant in any way Mr. Adams's description 
of it as ‘“‘an example unparalleled in American history” of “the 


* Annals of Congress, Eleventh Congress, Third session, p. 175. 
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malignity of the human mind.” Large majorities in the Senate 
upheld the Giles bill as opposed to the President's recom- 
mendations ; it was also finally passed by the House and signed 
by the President. In the House both Calhoun and Clay 
stood for it. When another administration bill came from the 
House providing for volunteers at one year’s service, Giles on 
January 29, 1812, assailed it with vigor, condemning short en- 
listments and citing with admiration Washington’s opinion as 
given in Marshall's Life. 

Only brief mention can be made of the remaining events of 
Giles’s career. He voted for the declaration of war against Eng- 
land, although preferring letters of marque and reprisal against 
both England and France. He opposed Gallatin’s appointment 
on the peace mission; he helped prevent the confirmation of 
Jonathan Russell's appointment as Minister to Sweden ; he again 
in 1815 opposed the recharter of the United States Bank. By 
the end of the Thirteenth Congress, the friends of the Adminis- 
tration had been strengthened, peace had come, old enemies 
had been defeated for reélection, New England disaffection had 
broken down. Lame, ill, unpopular, his friends doomed to re- 
tirement, his private affairs in disorder, Giles determined to 
withdraw to private life. On November 23, 1815, he therefore 
sent to the Governor of the state his resignation, and when the 
Fourteenth Congress met, Armistead T. Mason was in Giles’s 
place. During his career in the Congress of the United States, 
Mr. Giles had made many enemies, some no doubt in the 
course of duty, some unnecessarily. He had written many 
laws, displayed much genius as well as some fractiousness, and had 
made his impress upon the national life. With all his failings, 
mistakes, and ill-temper, he was free from taint of corruption, 
and patriotic at heart. “In parting with a man,’’ said Ritchie 
in 1815, ‘who has lived so long in public, and filled so large a 
space in the eyes of the country, we bid adieu to one of the first 
geniuses of this state. Mr. Giles has erred :— private feeling 
has too much mingled with public duty — but in point of talents 
he leaves few equals behind him.” * 


* Richmond Eneuirer, Nov. 25, 1815. 
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In retirement Giles was not idle. His prolific pen “reeled 
off” column after column for the Richmond Enquirer. In 1817 
he wrote a long series of articles on the subject of a proposed 
Constitutional Convention for Virginia, and from 1823 to 1829 
his pen was never idle. Internal Improvements, National 
Bank, Protective Tariffs, John Quincy Adams, James Monroe, 
and Henry Clay call forth a torrent of words, bitter, it is true, 
but abounding in information and strong argument.” The 
administration of John Quincy Adams was particularly obnoxious 
to him. With Mr. Adams he engaged in a short controversy 
whose reverberations were heard in another controversy in New 
England between Adams and the Federalists. He supported 
Jackson for the presidency in 1828” and won favorable opinions 
from Thomas H. Benton.” Sent to the Legislature in 1826” he 
was promoted to the office of Governor, 1827, and was twice re- 
élected to that office. While Governor, his ever faithful county 
of Amelia sent him to the famous Convention of 1829-1830. 
In this Convention, the calling of which he had opposed both 
in 1817 and in 1827, he upheld with all his wonted ability and 
eloquence, though without his old-time bitterness, the opposition 
of the eastern counties to reform in the electorate and represen- 
tation. In an assemblage composed of the veterans of Virginia 
politics — men like Monroe, Madison, Marshall, and John Ran- 
dolph, and the brilliant younger men of promise—men like J. 
Y. Mason, John Tyler, Abel P. Upshur— Giles was at least an 
“equal among equals.’”’ One who heard him in that assemblage 
gives us a glimpse of him in his last performance of his career: 
“There, leaning upon his crutches, and suffering from recent 
illness, the curious beholder might observe Giles, the hero of 
many a parliamentary combat, in none of which he ever met 
with his superior, his mind triumphing over the sufferings of his 
body, and leaving him still what he had been said to be in his 


** These letters were published in the Richmond Enguirer. Some of them 
are republished in the “Political Miscellanies compiled by William B. Giles,” 
Richmond, 1829. 

™ See U.S. Telegraph Extra, March 21, 1828 and July 5, 1828. 

* Benton: Zhirty Years View, vol. 1, p.685 (New York, Appleton’s, 1903). 
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palmy days, the most expert debater that ever spoke the Eng- 
lish language, with the exception of Charles James Fox.” ™ 

Retiring from the Governorship in 1830, while at death’s 
door, he was elected once more to the Legislature ; he declined 
to accept, sensible perhaps that the end was near. He died 
December 4, 1830, at his home, “Wigwam,” Amelia county. 

Giles was not one of that galaxy of supremely great men 
produced by Virginia. But few Virginians have played a more 
stirring or independent part in so many varied positions in life, 
and none has surpassed him, if any has equalled him, as a 
fighter in the public arena. Though he was not a statesman, 
he shone supremely in debate. Despite his blunders and weak- 
nesses, which at times brought him great unpopularity, he was 
honored by his neighbors and received from his State every gift 
she could bestow. 

D. R. ANDERSON. 


Richmond College. 


% Southern Literary Messenger, vol. 17, p. 147. See also pp. 297-298. 
For another characterization at this time, see Literary Messenger, vol. 18, 
pp. 106-107 ; Hugh Blair Grigsby, Virginia Convention of 1829-30, pp. 13-28. 
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THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN THE ILIAD 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his exposition of the Songs of Solomon, 
defines drama thus: “Literature is an interpretation of life. 
The interpreter may expound in a philosophical manner the laws 
of life, illustrating them more or less by pictures produced by 
his imagination or by incidents from history or from other 
authors; he may portray life in action and accompany the 
portrayal with some description and interpretation; he may 
simply create the characters and place them in the situations 
which he has invented for them, and leave them to interpret 
themselves by their speeches and actions. The first form of 
literature is the essay, the second is the novel, the third is the 
drama. . . . . In the essay the principle is elucidated; in 
the novel it is illustrated; in the drama it is simply portrayed. 
In the essay the author interprets; in the novel he portrays 
and interprets; in the drama his portrayal is left to be self- 
interpretative.” 

According to the letter of this classification, the Iliad is 
simply drama, no less. In it there is no criticism of life, except 
in the mouths of the characters. In his proper person the 
author speaks not at all. The contempt we feel for Paris in the 
interview with Helen after the fight with Menelaus is not due 
to any words of condemnation. The character of Thersites 
(B. 212) is not analyzed but made plain by his boastful words and 
by the lively description of his personal appearance. In the 
eighteenth book, when Achilles is informed of the death of 
Hector, we are told that “A black cloud of grief enwrapped 
him’—and for the rest, his distress is expressed in action: 
“And seizing in both hands the smoldering ashes, he strewed 
them over his head, doing shame to his fair countenance, and 
the black ash-dust settled upon his fragrant tunic, and that 
mighty one lay with his huge bulk stretched in the dust, with 
his own hands tearing his hair.” Not the slightest attempt is 
made to name and analyze the emotions of the heart thus torn 
by grief and friendship. 

So much for the content of drama. Its form, and wherein 
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this differs from the epic form, is further elucidated by Boucicault : 
“In the epic poem there is only one speaker—the poet him- 
self. The action is bygone. The scene is described. The 
persons are spoken of as third persons. There are only two 


- concerned in it, the poet and the reader. In the drama, the 


action is present, the scene is visible, the persons are speakers, 
the sentiments and passions are theirs.” A definition like this 
is merely a statement of the facts observed about epic poems, 
and it would be strange indeed if the Iliad, greatest of epics, did 
not conform to it. ‘There is only one speaker”’, and the never- 
failing verb of saying introduces each quotation. The sub- 
sidiary speakers are ushered in with the unfailing ‘spoke a 
winged word”’, ‘‘answered and spake”’, ‘“‘addressed him a word”’, 
etc. ‘The action is bygone”’, as is attested by the succession 
of well remembered aorists, unaugmented and strange to the 
beginner. ‘The scene is described”, with what a wealth of 
simile! ‘As when a blasting fire consumes a boundless wood 
on the mountain side and its gleaming shines far and wide” ; 
“As when the many swarms of teeming flies hover round the 
sheep-folds in spring when the milk spatters in the pan.’’ Book 
XI has many a figure that sticks in the mind: the dragons 
represented on Agamemnon’s corselet were like “the rainbow 
that Jove fixed in the sky.” Hector in the van with his round 
shield is like a baneful star gleaming forth from the clouds, and 
again sinking behind them. The hostile armies as they advance 
towards each other are like two parties of mowers approaching 
in the rivalry of the harvest. The Greeks broke through like a 
hungry woodsman in a mountain dell, going home to dinner. 
Peisander’s severed head rolled through the crowd “like a 
mortar.”’ The Trojans are dismayed, “like cattle which a lion 
has frightened, coming at milking time.” Ajax is like a lion 
beaten from his prey by the herdsmen and their dogs: in 
his obstinate retreat, he is like a slow and stubborn ass driven 
reluctantly from a field with blows and kicks. 

Lastly, says Boucicault, “the persons are spoken of as third 
persons.” It is true here only so far as that every speech in 
which first and second person is used is formally introduced as 
a direct quotation. 
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So far as the actual formal differences are concerned, then, 
these definitions are pretty well inclusive. If one might gen- 
eralize, I should say that tense was the essential grammatical 
difference. The action of drama is set before us in the present 
tense — deliberately transferred from any past or future to the 
present time. The stage directions are all in the present tense. 
Every vocative addressed by one character to another supports 
the illusion. While on the other hand every past tense of epic 
description, every “he spoke”’, or “thus said”, that introduces 
a speech, is a conscious and consciously felt effort to drag us 
into that pristine past. The language of narration in the Iliad 
may be fancied as extended stage direction. That of description, 
as an effort to paint the scenery and stage setting with words. 
Its interpretation of the laws of life is entirely implicit, so that it 
falls into the third class of Dr. Abbott's literary forms. But the 
difference in tense cannot be gotten around. 

All this, however, deals merely with the outward form We 
may next consider subject matter and style, comparatively. 
Aristotle says that epic and dramatic poetry agree in relating 
lofty events. We may expect them, then, to have alike an 
elevated style. In fact the language used by the characters can 
be little different (if the subject of their discourse be similar), 
whether accompanied by actions or by words that narrate those 
actions. It must be admitted, however, that the action of 
drama and the narrative portions of epic do not tell quite the 
same story. The dialogue has more of the responsbility of for- 
warding the tale — must be a little more self-explanatory. Con- 
sequently it is more self-conscious, more artful. Also it is more 
colloquial, the separate speeches are shorter. Dr. Tolman’s 
estimate that in the first book of the Iliad the average length of 
the speeches is ten and a half lines illustrates this. For we know 
that long monologues are infrequent, that in fact the average 
length of ten and a half lines is somewhere near the common 
length. And, indeed, no people ever conversed in ten-line 
speeches—no, nor in three-line sentences. The retort of a single 
word or of a few words must be characteristic of any faithful 
attempt to report actual speech, and is common in the plays. In 
addition to these two distinctions, we may note that the Iliad 
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has a peculiar dialect not in use in actual speech at any period 
we can assign. This must make the dialogue a little formal, a 
little colored by the “epic’’ resonance. Drama, on the other 
hand, is always written as nearly as possible in the common 
language of the day in which it appears. Despite these limi- 
tations, nevertheless, the dialogues of the Iliad are so lively, so 
simple and naive, reflect eternal human nature so faithfully, 
that they do create the illusion of actual conversation —aye, of 
actual quarrelling, for that is the direction the speeches so often 
take. These several points may be observed in the conver- 
sation of Hector and Andromache, translated at the end of 
this paper. 

The dramatic sense of action is shown not only in the great 
amount of direct quotation, but also in the particularity of the 
circumstantial account of the simplest movements of the heroes. 
This is how Agamemnon dons his armor in XI, 15 :— 

“And the son of Atreus cried aloud and bade the Argives 
gird themselves. And himself put on his gleaming bronze. 
And first he set the beautiful greaves about his shins, fastened 
with silver bands. And next he put about his breast the 
corselet which Kinyre once gave him for a gift of friendship. 
On it were ten stripes of dark cyanide, and twelve of gold and 
twenty of tin. And cyanide dragons stretched towards the 
neck, three on each side, like the rainbows of Zeus, which he sets 
in the clouds, a sign for mortal men. And about his shoulders 
he slung his sword. In it were shining golden studs, and around 
it was a silver sheath, fitted with a golden shoulder-belt. Next 
he seized his headlong shield, man-protecting, cunningly wrought 
and fair. About it were ten bronze rings, and on it were twenty 
white bosses of tin, and in the centre, one of dark cyanide. On 
it was grim-visaged Gorgo crowned, scowling horribly; and on 
either side were Hunger and Fear. And it depended from a 
silver shoulder strap. And about its rim, twisted a dusky dragon 
with three writhing heads growing from one neck. And on his 
head he set a bronze-bound helmet, with four knobs and a crest 
of horsehair, that waved terribly above. And he grasped his 
pair of mighty swords, sharp pointed with bronze. And far, far 
off from there, in heaven, the bronze did gleam.’’ This is de- 
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scription, and yet note the verbs of action: évedvcato, repi€Onxer, 
éduvev, Barero, Oéro, 

Viewed, now, from the standpoint of the dramatic unities, 
there is no sense at all in which the Iliad may be called a drama, 
or a dramatic whole. The quality expressed by the word 
evovvorrrov, which Aristotle assigns to it, must be something else 
than unity in the dramatic sense. Even the few weeks which 
the twenty-four books occupy in action are too full of conflict- 
ing interests to be composed into a dramatic whole. One is 
tempted to agree with Edgar Allan Poe that an epic must be 
read and enjoyed in portions —about as much as can be read at 
one sitting. Certainly we must suppose that this is how the 
Iliad was originally recited. Even the simplest form of the orig- 
inal saga, the Achilleid, could scarcely have been recounted at one 
sitting. In fact, it cannot be said that the story has a continuity 
and an advancing purpose like that which goes forward in- 
exorably to the climax in Hamlet, say, or the Agamemnon, 
But dramatic the Iliad undoubtedly is in the sense of being a 
perfect treasure-house of lively and meaningful action, of dia- 
logue that tells its own story and portrays perfectly self-con- 
sistent characters and of presentations of human nature and 
character, that carry their own comment and teach their own 
lessons. The lights are not turned low on that stage of the 
distant past. The scenes stay with us like last week’s play: 
heroes in angry debate before a single combat, shouting each 
other down with boast and taunt; the interview with Achilles 
and his mother; the altercations that take place on Olympus; 
the child-hearted recriminations of Apollo and Achilles; Hec- 
tor’s touching interviews with his wife and mother ;— these stick 
in our memory, not because of splendor of description, but on 
account of the emotional crises of the conversation. 

The last mentioned I have presented in dramatic form, 
supplying not a thing, leaving the scenery to be pictured by 
the imagination without the aid of even the descriptive parts 
of the text. It will be seen that the pure dialogue is quite 
sufficient to the story :-— 
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Scene I. The Field of Battle before the Walls of Troy. 


(The Greeks are driving all before them and seem like to sweep the field. 
Apart from the mélée, Hector, Helenus, and A£neas.) 


Helenus: Oh, AZneas and Hector, since on you most of all the Trojans and 
Lycians the labor rests, since ye are best for a mighty undertaking, both 
to fight and to consider, stop ye here, and check the soldiery in their 
headlong flight, ere they flee into the arms of their women and become 
a boast to their enemies. But do thou, Hector, return to the city and 
speak to our mother that she gather the matrons to the shrine of the 
bright-eyed Athene on the citadel. There let her open the door of the 
sacred dwelling with a key and place on the knees of the fair-haired god- 
dess the robe that is finest and fairest and dearest to her heart in the 
royal halls ; and let her vow to sacrifice on her shrine ten oxen, the sleek» 
ungoaded firstlings of the flock, if only she will have pity on the city and 
the Trojan wives and the tender children, and avert from holy Ilium 
Tydeus’ son, that raging spear-man, inspirer of fear, greatest of the 
Achzans, who claims to be divine. He rages beyond all bounds and 
none can vie with him in strength. 

Hector (Turns and shouts to the Trojan host): Brave-hearted Trojans, and 
far-renowned allies, be men and recall your head-long courage, till I shall 
go to Troy and say to the councilling elders and our wives to appease 
the gods and vow to them a hecatomb! (Exeunt Hector and AEneas.) 


Scene II. The Palace of Priam. 


(Hector alone in the great hall Enter Hecuba accompanied by Laodice, 
fairest of her daughters.) 


Hecuba: My child! Why hast thou left the brave conflict and returned? 
Surely the accursed Achzans have worn thee down and hither thy heart 
hath urged thee to lift thy hands to Zeus from the citadel of the city. 
But stay, till I bring thee honey-sweet wine that thou mayest make 
libation to Father Zeus and to the other gods. And it would help thee 
too if thou wouldst drink. For wine brings great strength to a wearied 
man ; and thou art verily wearied in defending thy loved ones. 

Hector: Do not bring bright wine, mother. Nor do not weaken me with it. 
For I shall forget my courage and hardihood. And with unwashen hands 
I fear to make a libation of the bright wine to cloud-wrapped Zeus. 
Defiled with blood and sweat, I may not make a vow to the cloud- 
wrapped son of Chronos. But do thou come with burnt offerings to the 
shrine of Athene ; and vow to sacrifice at her shrine ten sleek, ungoaded 
firstlings of the flock, if only she will have pity on the city and the Tro- 
jan wives and the tender children and fend off from holy Troy that wild 
spear-wielder, inspirer of fear, the son of Tydeus. Go now to Athene’s 
shrine and I will go to summon Paris if he will hearken to my words. So 
may the earth there yawn for him, since the Olympian hath reared him 
a mighty bane to the Trojans and to great-hearted Priam and his child- 
ren. If I should see him descending to the house of Hades, I think my 
heart would forget much woe. 
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SCENE III. The Thalamos in the Beautiful Home of Paris. 


(Paris, busy with his arms, shield and corselet and curved bow. Argive 
Helen, surrounded by her maid-servants, directing their duties. To them 
enter Hector with his great spear, eleven cubits long, its bronze point and 
golden head-band gleaming.) 


Hector: I cause it was, oh wretch, put anger in thine heart. The people 
perish fighting about the city and the lofty wall. For thee, the shouts of 
war blaze round this city. Thou wouldst thyself do battle with any 
other man withdrawing from the dire strife. Up! lest soon the city be 
ablaze with the enemy’s fire. 

Paris: Since thou revilest me, oh Hector, with justice, why should I answer 
thee? But do thou attend and hearken unto me. Not because of 
anger and righteous wrath do I sit in my chamber and yield me up to 
grief. But now my bed-mate with enticing words doth urge me forth 
to war. And truly to me too that seems better. Victory changeth her 
favorites. Wait now while I put on my martial arms, or else proceed 
and I will overtake thee. 

Helen (after a painful silence) : Oh, brother, would that a dire blast of the 
wind had swept me away to the mountain side on the day that my 
mother begat me, ill-contriving, hideous dog that I am, or that it had 
swept me into the sea and the waters had engulfed me, or ever such 
deeds were done. But since the gods have ordained these woes, would 
I were the mate of a nobler man, who felt the reproaches and the blame 
of men. But, come, and rest in this chair, dear brother, since thy brave 
heart bearest the burden of the day for me, dog that I am, the bane of 
Paris. May fate cast upon us two an ill doom so that we be sung by 
future generations. 

Hector: Ask me not to sit, dear Helen, for now my heart is eager to succor 
the Trojans, who have missed me much. But do thou rouse this fellow 
and see that he overtake me within the city. I go first homeward to see 
my dear wife and little son. For 1 know not whether I shall return to 
be their stay, or whether the gods have willed that I fall beneath the 
hands of the Achzans. (Exit Hector.) 


ScENE IV. A Paved Way of the City. 


(In the background, the Sce#an Gate and, beyond, the plains of the 
Scamander. Hector turns with slow steps toward the plain. Enter An- 
dromache, foliowed by a servant bearing in her arms a “ bright-eyed” boy. 
Hector, seeing the child, smiles.) 


Andromache (weeping and clinging to Hector): Darling! This thy valor 
will be the destruction of thee. Hast thou no pity on thy tender child 
and on me, unhappy, soon to be thy widow? For swiftly will the 
Achzans bear down upon thee and slay thee. And gain would it be 
for me, bereft of thee, to sink within the earth. There will be no com- 
fort for me, but bitter woe, when thou shalt look upon thy doom. I 
have no father and no mother dear. For my father the god-like Achilles 
slew; and sacked high-gated Thebes. Aye, he slew Eétion, but de- 
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spoiled him not — for that he shunned to do— but burned him with his 
shining arms and over him heaped a barrow. Seven brothers too within 
my father’s halls went down that day to Hades ‘neath the hand of swift-foot 
Achilles. My mother who was queen at the foot of woody Plakus, he 
led hither with all her treasures and again he took a boundless ransom 
and released her. But Artemis slew her in her father’s halls. Hector! 
Thou art to me father and mother dear and brothers—-aye, and my 
glorious lord. Oh, pity me—and pity thyself too, upon a funeral pyre. 
And make not thy child an orphan and a widow of thy wife. 
Hector: A\\ these things shall be a care to me, oh, woman. Terribly should 
I dread to meet the Trojans and their long-robed wives if I slunk coward- 
like from the war. Nor does my courage fail me, since I feel ‘tis 
glorious to fight ever mid the foremost Trojans, emulating my father’s 
a old-time glory and my own. For well I know within me that a day shall 
| come when holy Troy shall perish, and Priam and his ash-armed folk. 


But grief for the Trojans doth vex me not so much, nor for Hecuba her- 
- self, nor King Priam, nor my brothers, many a noble youth, that have 
fallen in the dust, so much as grief for thee, when some one of the 
bronze-clad Achzans shall lead thee weeping and end thy days of free- 
_ dom. So wouldst thou tread the loom at another’s bidding and bear 
water from Messeis, say, or Hypereia, deep grieved at stern necessity. 
Then perchance some one beholding thee in tears may say: “The wife 
of Hector, who fought best of Trojans when he contended about Ilium.” 
ie) So will he say ; and anew will grief come back upon thee for thy husband 
. slain. For me, dead, the heaped-up earth will cover, ere I hear thy 
captive outcries. (Hector reaches out for the boy, but he shrinks back 
into his nurse’s arms, frightened at Hector’s nodding, horse-hair plume. 
Hector laughing places the helmet on the ground and Andromache 
smiles through her tears. Hector takes the boy, kisses him, tosses him 
a up in his arms, and looking towards heaven, prays.) 
a Hector: Oh, Zeus, and ye other gods! grant this son of mine be noble 
| among the Trojans, even as I, and a mighty lord in Ilium; so that one 
may say to another as he comes back from war —*“he is far braver than 
his father.” May he slay many a raging enemy and bear off his gory 
arms, and may he be a joy to his mother’s heart. (Places the boy in 
his mother’s arms and she smiles tearfully.) Grieve not for me too 
ia sore, poor love, for no man goeth down to Hades ere his hour, and no 
ei man yet hath shunned his fate, or good or ill, when once it hath been 
fixed. But return home and attend thy work, the loom and spindle, and 
direct thy maids. War is the care of men—and mine most of all who 
live in Troy-town. (Hector takes up his helmet. Exit Andromache, 
weeping and often turning back. Enter Paris, brilliant in his armor.) 
Paris: Dear brother, my tardiness hath delayed thee hastening, nor have I 
come on time as thou commandedst. 
j / Hector: What man in his right mind would despise the toil of war, oh, 
oq wretch, when even thou art valiant? My heart is torn within my breast 
to hear the reproaches of the Trojans, who have suffered many woes for 
thee. Butcome. We will atone the past if only Zeus grant us to drive 
out the Achzans and for our victory, within the halls to pledge a bowl 
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to the heavenly, ever-living gods. (They pass outward through the 
Scwan Gate. Curtain.) 

These passages are quite sufficient to indicate the quality of 
the dialogue and the rapid movement of the action. By being 
somewhat more closely knit together and rounded out by pas- 
sages from the funeral scenes, they should prove very effective 
for presentation on a college stage. I am not sure that this has 
not been done, though no mention is made of it in Professor 
Hain’s paper on Greek Plays in America. Mrs. Mussey’s 
Return of Odysseus has been given, however, at Brown Uni- 
versity, Toronto University, and Iowa College. 


Davip Martin Key. 


Greensboro, Alabama. 
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KING LEAR ON THE STAGE 


Why is it that King Lear, perhaps the most passionate, the 
noblest, and even the most personal of Shakespeare’s works, is, 
by the verdict of criticism and theatrical experience alike, a 
poor stage play? This is a question which has received no 
adequate answer. Yet on the answer to it depends in large 
measure our decision concerning the mature Shakespeare’s at- 
titude toward life and art. Is it, as Swinburne asserts, because 
Lear represents a world of unmitigated blackness, lightened only 
by the lurid flames of terrible passion or hideous impiety? Is 
it, as Charles Lamb believed, that the figures in Lear are too 
grand, the emotions too intense and exalted, for visual pre- 
sentation? Or must we conclude with Professor Bradley that 
Lear is different in its essence from Shakespeare’s other 
tragedies: that it is really a dramatic poem, destined for the 
study rather than the stage, and intrinsically incapable of acting? 

It seems possible to give a decided negative to all these 
quiries, while fully recognizing the peculiar quality in the play 
which they attempt to explain. The careful study of King Lear 
necessitates no reversal of judgment concerning Shakespeare’s 
relation to the world. Nowhere does the poet point more 
forcibly the true dramatic moral that “It’s wiser being good 
than bad”’, that good is its own reward and evil its own punish- 
ment. Nor is more than a very dangerous half-truth contained 
in the criticism which takes King Lear as a play apart, a voicing 
of lyric or philosophic rather than dramatic ideas, a special un- 
veiling of the poet’s darkest privacies, to be analyzed like 
Samson Agonistes or the second part of Faust, but never, even 
in thought, to be staged. 

Of course King Lear leaves on the casual reader a deep im- 
pression of gloom. It seems to be in an unusual degree a 
“‘personal”’ work: and it appears never to have lent itself so 
easily to theatrical presentation as the other great tragedies of 
Shakespeare. Yet we know that this play was written, like the 
rest, for acting, and that it was acted, as the Stationers’ Register 
tells us, “before the king’s majesty at Whitehall upon St. 
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Stephen’s night at Christmas [Dec. 26, 1606] by his majesty’s 
servants playing usually at the Globe on the Bankside.” Study 
of King Lear, moreover, brings out nothing more clearly than 
the essential unity of Shakespeare's attitude to life, thus setting 
right the mischievous perversion which would make of the poet's 
career a kind of April day, a thing of moods and changes, each 
self-sufficient and thoughtless of the rest—beginning with the 
gay sunshine of the morning period and extending, through 
showers, into the blackness of thunder, and then into a dewy 
serenity of eve, a dramatic fools’ paradise of universal recon- 
ciliation which takes no heed of the storms passed by but else- 
where raging. 

The cause of King Lear’s relative failure to appeal on our 
stage is that Shakespeare stands here at odds, not with himself, 
but with the conventional tragic standards and with the general 
public’s estimate of life. The play suffers, not from excessive 
grandeur, but, on the contrary, because its most significant situa- 
tions manifest to us, when visually presented, something less 
than tragic proportions. ear is one of the boldest examples 
of the “‘biirgerliches Trauerspiel’’, a type always ungrateful to 
the snobbery of audiences and the conservatism of tragic tradition. 

From the time of Aristotle, public opinion has expected of 
tragedy that it be “‘an imitation of a worthy or illustrious action, 
possessing magnitude’’; that its main figures be in station or 
talent, if not in righteousness, the salt of the earth, and that it 
deign to rest its exalted catastrophe on none but the more 
stately passions; on those, for instance, which issue in murder 
or treason, incest or adultery. Many writers have, indeed, pro- 
tested, like Grillparzer and Ibsen, or like the nameless authors 
of Elizabethan domestic tragedies, against the more formal part 
of this demand, and they have made good their right to fit 
bourgeois characters to aristocratic themes and emotions. In 
King Lear Shakespeare has taken a bolder step. Not only has 
he chosen to present under the tattered veil of mythical royalty 
a bourgeois family group; he has even dethroned all the con- 
ventional tragic passions and elevated to the highest place in 
the whole hierarchy of sin his detested petty vice of selfishness. 
In this play—to the bewilderment of reader or spectator, but 
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in fullest accord with Shakespeare’s final verdict on life—we 
find the usual concomitants of loftiest tragedy attending as mean 
and scarce considered handmaids on the central theme of filial 
undutifulness. In recalling the play we pass almost inattentively 
the incidents of murder, suicide, adultery, treason, civil discord, 
war, and torture, to weep over the wounded vanity of a silly old 
man or shudder at his exposure in a casual storm. 

Not till our modern life grows less prolific of unsisterly and 
undaughterly types, till squabbling and jealous self-seeking 
cease to be for us facts of universal acceptance and become 
hideous monstrosities, will it be easy for the spectator to grasp 
the true moral of King Lear. One of the healthiest features of 
Shakespeare’s work is the honest disgust which sordid egoism 
inspires in him always. In so early and happy a play even as 
As You Like /t, “man’s ingratitude”’ appears to him the unkind- 
est and keenest of human ills; and the same loathing deepens 
as his experience grows broader, till it finds expression in the 
almost unmixed vileness of Cloten, Caliban, and the other mean 
figures which go so far to disprove the idea that Shakespeare’s 
last plays preach a spirit of truce and reconciliation with the 
hateful things of life. 

In King Lear Shakespeare has attempted, at the darkest 
period apparently of his career, a tragedy after his own heart, 
a tragedy of those less erected vices which assuredly the poet 
believed more loathsome and more ruinous than all the spectac- 
ular sins and passions usually treated. The first scene of King 
Lear introduces us to a family party: a selfish old man, whom 
royal estate has not dignified and age has not made wise, and 
three inharmonious daughters—two grasping, vulgar, and 
hypocritical, the third good with a rigid and almost chilling 
virtue. The poet’s purpose is to show that the tragedy of 
mortal existence grows quite as freely out of such ordinary types 
and situations as from more abnormal causes. The foundations 
of this gigantic drama are all matters generally regarded as 
common-place— events which would hardly have attracted the 
notice of an Elizabethan ballad-monger or a modern journalist. 

Evidently, such a subject, however it might appear to Shake- 
speare, would not be accepted as tragic by the groundlings 
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either of his day or our own. Here seems to lie the main 
difficulty of the play: what Shakespeare conceives to be the 
essence of tragedy is for the average audience either a trite 
commonplace of daily life or mere matter for humorous di- 
version. To give the semblance of tragedy to such a theme, 
the poet has been driven to an artificial heightening of his 
effects. To enforce his moral of the beastliness of selfish 
humanity, he has borrowed from Sidney's Arcadia the gruesome 
story of the blinding of Gloster. Furthermore, in the last two 
acts, which yet constitute the least affecting part of the play, he 
has piled high the conventional horrors. The result is both a 
triumph and a failure. The dullest spectator is indeed cudgelled 
into seeing that here tragic issues are afoot; but neither he nor 
the casual reader is likely to see the tragedy where Shakespeare 
seems to see it clearest: in the self-justifying and speciously 
reasonable egoism of Goneril and Regan during the first three 
acts, an egoism which may develop into the open villainy of the 
final acts, but which is infinitely more dangerous and despicable 
in its less advanced form. 

‘Let them anatomize Regan; see what breeds about her 
heart. Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard 
hearts?”’ In these words of Lear we have surely the kernel of 
the drama—the baffling question of the reason for human in- 
humanity, the most persistent, apparently, of all the problems 
which Shakespeare's life experience set his imagination to solve. 
In King Lear the poet has undertaken, if not to read the riddle, 
at least to state definitely its terms. 

There are three pivotal characters in the play : Goneril, Regan, 
and Lear; and we may regard the work from two points of 
view. We may consider it roughly as a whole, with particular 
attention to the last acts, and call it, as Professor Bradley sug- 
gests, ‘The Redemption of King Lear,”’ the optimistic story of 
an old man’s rescue through suffering from a life of intolerent 
selfishness. Or we may look more particularly at the first half 
of the drama and call it ‘The Case of Goneril and Regan.” It 
is this latter aspect, doubtless, which first attracted the poet, and 
which seems responsible for nearly all the play’s difficulties. 

Goneril and Regan are always thought monsters of evil, and 
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so they indubitably appeared to Shakespeare. Yet the specta- 
tor who watches them through the first two acts and a half may 
find it difficult to justify his detestation. Till the beginning 
of the storm scenes in Act III, worldly reason would even 
pronounce in favor of the two daughters as opposed to their 
domineering and vindictive father. The dramatist’s purpose, 
indeed, is to dethrone just this cold reason of the law-court,; 
which freezes the sympathies and apotheosizes self-interest ; and 
no human being can remain dispassionate before Lear's mighty 
imprecations. Subconsciously, however, any spectator and 
almost any reader must probably feel with bewilderment the 
conflict of two standards of judgment: that by which he, as a 
member of the callous world, condones the uncharity of two 
mean-spirited, but as yet unsinning daughters; and that other 
standard which, when expressed in the illogical and frantic 
curses of Lear, withers and makes ugly the snug complacency 
of worldly wisdom. 

Up to the end of Act II, when Lear, scorning the offer of 
shelter “for his particular”, rushes headlong from Gloster’s 
house to tear his passion to tatters amid the accompaniment of 
wind, rain, desolation, and the most lurid adventitious heighten- 
ings ever devised by poet to elevate senile impatience to the 
level of tragedy —up to this point there is little doubt that in 
actual life philistine common sense would side with Goneril and 
Regan. Even while carried with Lear on the full tide of 
indignation, the reader can hardly escape the half-sense of his 
own hypocrisy in condemning so heartily the figures on the 
stage, while lightly forgiving their counterparts of his ac- 
quaintance who are likewise given inches and who take ells in 
the subordination of their elders and the ordering of their house- 
holds according to their proper satisfaction. Certainly the short 
patience of Goneril and Regan must have been severely tried. 
Kent and Cordelia found Lear's undisputed authority hard to 
bear; and the task of adjusting his wayward will to another's 
rule must have been many times more difficult. 

“ How in one house 


Should many people under two commands 
Hold amity?” (II, iv, 243 ff.) 
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Truly, when the one command is Lear’s and the other Regan’s, 
the question finds no answer. 

For Lear the head and front of Goneril’s offending is her 
effort to reduce the number of his retainers. This is, of course, 
a breach of contract, and if submissively endured might prove 
but a beginning for other petty indignities. Yet we must admit 
that there is good show of justice in the daughter's complaint :— 


“ Your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots.” (I, iv, 121 ff.) 


Lear’s followers can certainly not have conduced to the quiet of 
a royal establishment; and the ordinary worldling may feel 
something of Goneril’s impatience against the 

“Idle old man, 


That still would manage those authorities 
That he hath given away,”— 


against the self-deposed king, who would shuffle off the pains 
and responsibilities of monarchy and yet retain the power of 
making himself with his hundred henchmen a sort of lord of 
misrule in his daughter’s dominion. Of course, the apology for 
this, as for Lear’s other faults, is old age; but this very age 
which deepens our reverence and pity for the father also excuses 
to some extent the daughters’ attempt to curtail his freedom. 

In portraying the relations between the members of this 
family, tragedy appears to be trespassing on the prescriptive 
domain of comedy, and is sometimes able to make good its 
position only by a rather artificial appeal to the emotions. Thus 
the terrible and beautiful storm scenes in Act III would seem 
to the coldly logical spectator a dramatic inconsequence, if any 
spectator could conceivably remain logical under this hurricano 
of emotion. How does it concern the question of tragic re- 
sponsibility that the night into which Lear rushes—of his own 
motion, we should remember—is stormy rather than clear? 
Yet this storm is the mainspring of the play. It is probably 
the best-remembered incident in the drama. It is, with the 
lurid jesting of the fool and the raving of Edgar, the blast 
furnace that raises the smouldering flames of domestic discord 
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to the white heat of tragedy. Try to imagine a storm which 
could make itself heard amid the mental tumult of the third act 
of Othello, and you have a measure of the difference in tension 
between the two works. In O¢hello and Macébeth, the poet has 
only to guide and keep within decorous limits the flying career 
of genuinely tragic incident; in King Lear we may see him 
driving with loosened reins, lashing into the swiftness and energy 
of true tragedy the duller progress of life’s commonplace. 

Of course, Shakespeare succeeds, and so transcendently that 
Lear arouses deeper and more painful emotions than any of 
those plays where the tragic matter lay clearer at hand. Yet it 
is not impossible to detect signs here and there that the tragic 
mood is being forced. Lear’s imprecations upon his daughters 
can hardly justify themselves before the spectator who forms his 
opinion entirely by what he sees on the stage. It is very doubt- 
ful whether they can be justified at all, except as personal at- 
tacks of the poet against that ogre of self-love which the world 
of his day and of ours refuses to disown. Hardly even the old 
king’s savage words to Cordelia in the first scene are more dis- 
proportioned to the offence than is his curse of Goneril in 
scene iv 


“Hear, Nature hear! dear goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful,” etc. (I, iv, 297 ff.) 


It is no wonder if, after this truly awful execration, straight 
from the heart of the poet, the spectator feels that in Goneril all 
the evil of the world is embodied ; but it would be strange if he 
should not feel vaguely a doubt as to just where this evil has 
outwardly expressed itself’ We must all be somewhat inclined 
to repeat Albany’s bewildered question, “Now, gods that we 
adore, whereof comes this?’ Of no single action, truly; but 
because she, who to the average one of us might appear not too 
unlike ourselves, is to Lear, veing with the poet’s eyes, the 
image of all that is most mean and abhorrent in life. 

Far as we may be led in condemnation of Lear's elder 
daughters, we cannot reasonably approve their father’s attitude 
toward them. It is, indeed, only more just than his treatment 
of Cordelia in that the darts which the old man’s injured vanity 
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sends blindly forth happen in the one case to strike the guilty, 
while in the other they fall not much more lightly or with much 
less provocation upon the innocent. What distortion of justice 
is involved in his words of Goneril !— 
“ She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black upon me; struck me with her tongue, 

Most serpent-like, upon the very heart. 

All the stor’d vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful top! Strike her young bones, 

You taking airs, with lameness!” (II, iv, 161 ff.) 
Regan’s answer, “So will you wish on me, When the rash mood 
is on,” may be prompted as much by reason as by the con- 
sciousness of ill-deserving. 

Sometimes Shakespeare's desire to arouse sympathy with the 
injured father does not prevent him from treating Lear’s foolish 
petulance with open irony ; as when the misguided man promises 
himself that his “kind and comfortable” second daughter shall 
with her nails flay the “wolvish visage”’ of the elder (I, iv, 329 ff); 
or when, at the very end of the second act, we find him still so 
untutored by adversity as to repeat and parody the foolish love 
test with which his tragedy began, still playing the one daughter 
against the other, haggling over the number of his retainers, and 
mean enough still to turn to the hated and abused Goneril with 
these words of ineffable weakness :-— 

“T'll go with thee: 
Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 
And thou art twice her love.” (II, iv, 261ff.) 

Throughout the first half of the play Lear is totally wrong- 
headed. As Shakespeare's spokesman he scourges the selfish- 
ness of the world, but he deserves and receives an equal scourge 
for his own. What is his finest speech in Act II but a piece of 
glorious special pleading, an illegitimate appeal to the emotions, 
which fails to touch the real issues? — 

“You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age ; wretched in both! 
If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger, 


And let not woman’s weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks!” (II, iv, 275 ff.) 
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Nor is there real justice in Lear's ravings in the most exalted 
scene of the play, where he stands in the storm, surrounded 
and comforted by the truest followers that man could have, and 
rails against humanity :-— 
: “And thou, all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once 

That make ingrateful man!” (III, ii, 6 ff.) 

The violence of this universal malediction, uttered thus in the 
Timon vein, tenses the nerves and quickens the emotions of the 
auditors ; but that the poet ever meant it to be taken as a just 
indictment of the world which contains Kent and Cordelia, the 
Fool, Edgar, and Gloster, is, of course, unbelievable. The true 
moral of the play is spoken, not by Lear in any of his diatribes, 
but by the least admirable of all the characters, by Regan her- 
self, when she says :— 

“O, sir, to wilful men, 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters.” (II, iv, 305 ff.) 

Viewed in its widest significance, the drama is a record of the 
schooling of Lear’s self-love, a record of his cleansing through 
passion and suffering from the mire of egoism in which he, as 
well as his two daughters, has been steeped. For the spectator 
who could see thus far beneath the superficial worldliness and 
haphazard of the tragedy into the spirit that informs it, all 
discrepancies would vanish and the chaos of meanness give place 
to a universe where good is ordered from above, where selfish- 
ness and malice become the agents of chastisement and re- 
generacy. The wrong that Lear does and the wrong that he 
suffers are both productive in the end of benefit. Even the 
apparently fatal and inexcusable folly of Lear’s conduct to 
Cordelia becomes an instrument of good to both. For the 
Cordelia of the last two acts is a much wiser and nobler charac- 
ter than the self-righteous girl who is so forward at the beginning 
to defy parental authority and convict parental unwisdom. To 
Lear himself the break with Cordelia becomes the first unwitting 
step in the way of salvation, for the accomplishment of his 
original purpose to make his abode with his youngest daughter 
can hardly have resulted happily for either his character or his 
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fortunes. Even though we imagine Cordelia many times more 
angel than the first act shows her, must we not see in Lear's 
relations with her a prospect of bickerings and disputes leading 
at length to the old king’s angry withdrawal to the jealous elder 
sisters and a sequel of total alienation, civil war, and ruin? 

As it is, the story of Lear’s sufferings is the story of his re- 
demption. The first sign of unselfishness which he displays 
appears when he checks his anger against Cornwall :— 

“Tell the hot duke that — 
No, but not yet; may be he is not well: 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office 
Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourselves 
When nature, being oppress’d, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. I'll forbear ; 
And am fallen out with my more headier will, 
To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 
For the sound man.” (II, iv, 105 ff.) 

Generosity shows itself more strongly in the storm scenes in 
Lear’s occasional touches of tender feeling for his followers, and 
it suddenly bursts over his clouded spirit with the force of a great 
new discovery in the quick flash of sympathy for the unknown 


mesial Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 


‘That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O! I have ta’en 
Too little care of this.” (III, iv, 28 ff.) 

From this point there can be no question of our love for 
Lear. Our interest in his fate increases through the pathos of 
the wonderful scene of reconciliation with Cordelia to the august 
end, where the king has achieved his soul and where the bitter 
auguish of his last moments adds to his death something of the 
grace and even the joy of martyrdom. 

In spite, then, of its black pictures of meanness and hypocrisy 
—or even because of these — King Lear is a play of good cheer, 
a powerful witness to the presence and potency in this world of 
faith, hope, and charity. Only very superficially does it seem 
to contradict Shakespeare’s normal view of life; in reality it is 
pervaded by the kind of optimism which is most truly character- 
istic of him—not, of course, the shallow complacency which 
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would close its eyes to the presence of evil, lulling itself with the 
siren’s motto, ‘Whatever is, is right’’, but the strong faith that 
fiercely and confidently attacks evil where it sees it, knowing 
that the conflict can produce only greater and purer good. 
Throughout this tragedy, so often called a work of darkness 
and despair, Shakespeare has preached with an emphasis almost 
melodramatic the necessary failure of wickedness. We have 
the proposition stated once in the conversation of the two 
servants after Gloster’s blinding :— 
Sec. Serv. Vl never care what wickedness I do, 
If this man [Cornwall] come to good. 
Third Serv. If she live long, 
And in the end meet the old course of death, 
Women will all turn monsters. (III, vii, 99 ff.) 
And pat comes the answer; for Cornwall has his death already 
upon him, and Regan lives only to die more shamefully in her 
moment of success. As if to impress the point, Albany repeats 
the same idea :— 
“If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 
It will come, 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 
Like monsters of the deep.” (IV, ii, 46 ff.) 
And a few lines later, on hearing the news of Cornwall's death, 


h : 
e can say “This shows you are above, 


You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge!” (IV, ii, 78 ff.) 

The end of the play clinches the moral. Evil has consumed 
itself and vanished like the shadowy negation that it is, while 
righteousness, purer and nobler for the late struggle, triumphs 
in the bright memories of Cordelia and Lear and in the living 
figures of Kent, Edgar, and Albany. This, surely, is the purest 
optimism and the truest philosophy. But it is a philosophy 
which can reveal itself on the stage only to the spectator capable 
of reading behind the superficial hyperboles of tragic usage a 
particularly simple and universal story of everyday humanity. 


C. F. Tucker Brooke. 


Yale University. 
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It is the fashion of the day--as when was it not the 
fashion?—to be a bit pessimistic about the trend of current 
literature, to wag one’s head and hint at decadence, to hark 
back sorrowfully to the high estate from which we have fallen. 
And yet it seems to me that on the whole our literary taste has 
improved rather than deteriorated. Perhaps, as someone has 
suggested, it has undergone a levelling down rather than a level- 
ling up, with the result that we have achieved a common mean 
of mediocrity; but, be that as it may, I believe I am safe 
in saying that the general reading public is more exacting in its 
demands than it was, say fifty years ago. As an example I 
may cite the popularity of Maurice Hewlett. Now, one 
may at times have occasion to cavil at certain mannerisms of 
Mr. Hewlett, certain tendencies toward ornateness or over- 
wording, yet one must at the same time acknowledge that his 
work is plainly that of a trained scholar and an acute thinker; and 
that his wealth of imagination, his excellent delineation of charac- 
ter, and, most important of all, his striking peculiarities of 
diction are all subjects well worthy of study. 

Maurice Hewlett published his first book— Zarthworks Out 
of Tuscany —in 1895. He was at that time thirty-four years 
of age, and, if one may judge by the character and the rapid 
sequence of his publications, it would seem that the earlier 
years of his life had been spent in bringing together the 
great mass of material necessary for the historical and quasi- 
historical novels in which he excels, and in a wide reading of 
medizval Latin and Italian, which, by the way, has strongly in- 
fluenced his style and more particularly his structure. An evi- 
dence of the thoroughness of Mr. Hewlett’s preliminary training 
_ is the remarkable evenness of his work. Zarthworks Out 
of Tuscany (an extremely clever collection of essays) was 
followed a year later by Zhe Masks of Dead Florentines, and 
in 1897 by Songs and Meditations. But it was not until 1898, 
when Zhe Forest Lovers was published, that Hewlett became 
widely known. Since that time he has published one, and in 
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several instances two, books each year. Beyond a doubt his 
two historical novels, Richard Yea and Nay and The Queen's 
Quair, show the greatest thought and the most penetrating 
character study ; at the same time it seems equally certain that 
The Forest Lovers and The Song of Renny—either because 
they are cast in their author’s favorite period, the medizval, or 
because they tell of everybody’s favorite country, No-man's- 
land, —are the most popular of his works. The fact that Mr. 
Hewlett is so analytic, so deliberate a stylist, so loving a dweller 
on minutia, makes his shorter stories— Little Novels of Italy 
and The Spanish Jade—his most artistic work. Indeed, from 
the point of view of pure art it would be as unfitting for him to 
write a long story as it would have been for Meissonier to cover 
a large canvas with the intricate and delicately worked out de- 
tail for which he is so famous. And yet, as I have said before, 
the workmanship of all Maurice Hewlett’s writing is marvel- 
lously even. It is interesting to compare Zhe Forest Lovers | 
(published in 1898) with Zhe Song of Renny (published in 
1911) and to observe that, while the latter book shows practi- 
cally no growth either in style or invention, it, on the other 
hand, shows positively no decline. Again, in Hewlett’s novels 
of modern English life—notably 7he Half-Way House and 
Rest Harrow — where we miss the sympathy and the virility ot 
the medizval stories, we find the same polished style, the same 
careful articulation, the same punctilious regard of technique; 
and this, it seems to me, is worthy of note in an author who has 
published nearly twenty novels in seventeen years. ; 
To find Maurice Hewlett’s place in literature is a matter of the 
utmost difficulty. A stylist of the most decided type, he is yet re- 
moved by the width of the poles from our great American stylist, 
Henry James ; a realist of the most decided type, he is still, by 
reason of one peculiarity, unakin to other realists. Hewlett never 
moralizes. He presents to his readers, with an almost epic 
absence of comment, situations and relations of the most start- 
ling character—situations and relations that would for the 
average realist form the nucleus of long and gusty discourses. 
In technique Mr. Hewlett comes closer, perhaps, to Robert Louis 
Stevenson than to any other modern novelist. In both we find 
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an avoidance of the deliberately balanced sentence, though I 
might say that this is much more noticeable in Hewlett than in 
Stevenson. In both, too, we find frequent personification, and 
remarkably free use of the forced epithet, the epithet which 
carries in its wake a train of unusual connotations. For ex- 
ample, in Zhe Forest Lovers Hewlett describes Galor’s dying 
groan as a ‘wet groan’, and the one epithet brings before us 
the quick gush of warm blood from a severed jugular vein and 
the final groan that ends in a sputtering choke. So Stevenson 
speaks of a ‘shattering noise’, a ‘writhen smile’, a ‘ragged peal’. 
But apart from these points of technique, Stevenson and 
Hewlett are widely dissimilar. The art which conceals art, the 
art which gives to Stevenson’s most carefully elaborated pass- 
ages an air of ingenuous simplicity, is lacking in Hewlett. He 
is primarily conscious. He builds with deft and deliberate hand 
each sentence, he draws from his large and highly colored 
vocabulary precisely the right word for the right place; and we 
follow each turn of the well-ordered machinery. Notwithstand- 
ing this deliberateness, however, or perhaps because of it, it 
seems futile to try to place Hewlett among the merely popu- 
lar writers. Popular his novels undoubtedly are—possibly, if 
one may judge by the number of times they are reprinted, even 
among the ‘ten best sellers’, — and yet there is that in them which 
leads one to hope—however much one may hesitate to pro- 
phesy —that they may have a longer life than is usually vouch- 
safed the favorites of that fickle jade, popularity. And so our 
author stands, head and shoulders above the rank and file, with- 
in touching distance of the really great, in a, somewhat isolated 
position. And so, perhaps, we had best leave him, for, as I said 
before, it is no easy matter to catch, label, and set in his proper 
niche this free-lance of literature. 

The richness of Hewlett’s invention is, I belive, the real 
reason of his popularity. In all his novels —the historical, those 
in which merely the background is historical, and the modern — 
the movement sweeps toward the climax with a swing and a 
rush that is irresistible. The core about which each one of 
these stories centres is love. War and politics, religion and 
intrigue — subordinate motives all—serve merely as embroidery 
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to embellish the main theme, which rings out clear and strong 
throughout the entire composition. In Richard Yea and Nay 
it is the love of Richard and Jehane Saint-Pol; in Zhe Forest 
Lovers it is the love of Prosper le Gai and Isoult la Desirous ; in 
The Song of Renny it is the love of Launceilhot and Mabilla; 
and so through the whole list of novels. But the incident in 
each of these stories is so original, so daring in conception, so 
ingeniously carried out, so vividly told, that the most carping 
reader could hardly complain of monotony. There is one phase 
of Hewlett’s invention that is curiously striking, curiously inter- 
esting, when one considers the atmosphere in which he was 
reared, and that is what would appear to be a savage rever- 
sion from the pruderies of his period to an almost primitive dis- 
regard of human life. Nowhere in the course of my reading 
have I ever come across an author who describes a killing with 
such fine detail and such apparent zest as does Hewlett. He 
seems to care little for battles or engagements in which many 
men come together; his special métier is the man-to-man com- 
bat, his favorite weapon the knife. Fire-arms he eschews en- 
tirely, and he indulges in a stoning or a strangling only asa 
concession to the popular demand for variety. The killing of 
Galors by Prosper le Gai, the stabbing of Broadfoot Moll by 
Firmin, Manuela’s murder of her lover, the Golden Venetian’s 
horrible fight in 7he /Judgment of Borso, are but a few ex- 
amples. In Zhe Forest Lovers there is an_ interesting 
Homeric echo. The scene where Prosper le Gai returns to the 
house of the Lady Isabel and punishes the offending servants is 
an almost exact parallel to the return of Odysseus. And, as I 
have said, these bloody scenes are described with a certain 
gusto and relish, a certain loving attention to details. Every 
step to the climax is carefully worked out—the preparation, 
the meeting, the thrust and parry, the whiz of the knife through 
human flesh, the quick rush of blood, the thud of the falling 
victim. And all this without a single comment as to the moral- 
ity or the immorality of the act. We are not told that the 
author considers it a bit unusual for a lady to stab her lover to 
the heart as he is in the act of embracing her, or that the deed 
will in all probability cause her some sleepless nights, or that it 
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may possibly tend to undermine her general character. This 
withdrawal of the personality of the author, together with the 
swiftness of action and fertility of invention, give to Hewlett’s 
novels a piquancy and a savor that atone to a great extent 
for the sameness of his dramatis persone. 

For Hewlett presents in his books, it must be confessed, an 
astonishingly small number of characters. Cleverly drawn they 
are and interesting, but when we know a few, we know them all. 
And, strangely enough, this similarity holds good for their 
personal appearance as well as for their mental and moral 
characteristics. To know Jehane Saint-Pol is to know Manuela, 
the Spanish Jade; Vanna, the Madonna of the Peach-Tree; 
Ippolita in the Hills; Molly, the Countess of Nonna. Golden 
women all, and tall, with eyes that vary only from the green of 
the seas to the gray of the skies; women of indifferent intellect, 
but possessed of a vast capacity for loving and a singleness of 
purpose that is almost animal in its intensity. A little different, 
though perhaps more outwardly than inwardly, is the Isoult la 
Desirous type, under which fall Sabine, who was Renny of Cold- 
scaur, and Mabilla her cousin, Mary Germain of Zhe Half-Way 
House; Hermia of The Stopping Lady, and Bellaroba of 
The Judgment of Borso. These are brunette women, gentler 
perhaps and more clinging, but like their tawny sisters in that 
they are stronger in the heart than in the head; indeed, so 
parallel are they in many ways that the two types might almost 
be considered as one. A third and more distinct type, which 
serves as a foil for the other two, completes the muster of Hew- 
lett’s female characters. This is the conventional adventuress — 
Maulfrey of Zhe Forest Lovers, Blanchmains of The Song 
of Renny, and Donna Olimpia, the Golden Venetian, for 
example. These women are akin to the heroines in the fierce- 
ness and strength of their affections, for Hewlett makes love the 
keynote of each of his characters—good or bad—just as he 
makes love the motif of each of his stories. 

I believe I am safe in saying that all Hewlett’s women are 
preéminently beautiful ; but, while he has three types of women, 
he has only two types of beauty, and there are certain physical 
characteristics which he uses over and over again. Of these 
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perhaps the most marked are eyes of shifting color and a con- 
spicuously short upper lip. For instance, he says of Jehane 
Saint-Pol: “The iris of her eyes was wet grey, but ringed with 
black and shot with yellow, giving them the effect of hot green ;”” 
and she had “an upper lip with the sulky curve.” Again he 
says of Isoult la Desirous: “‘She had eyes which, really grey, 
had a look of black as the pupil swam over the iris.” Ippolita’s 
eyes are blue, “the colour of the Adriatic when a fleeting cloud 
spreads a curtain of hyacinth over the sheeted turquoise bed.” 
Maulfrey is described as having a mouth “rather long and 
turned up at the corners, lips rich and crimson, of which, how- 
ever, the upper was short to a fault and so curled back as to 
give her a pettish or fretful look.” And the lovely Lady 
Mabilla is pictured with “dark-blue eyes (which changed with 
her moods)”, and “an upper lip too short for kindness.” 

Hewlett’s men are more interesting than his women, more 
diverse, less apt to run into set categories. They are all—be 
they warrior, statesman, or priest—essentially primal men, 
moved by the great primal passions—love, revenge, greed — 
and instinct with the great primal virtue—personal courage. 
They are a band of mighty fighters, and even the ranks of the 
villains (the Galors, the Pikpoyntz, the Estéhans), or the gay 
young troubadours (the Angiolettos, the Launceilhots, the Ber- 
tran de Borns) number no cravens. A further evidence of their 
primitiveness is the fact that they are absolutely unhumorous. 
They are all, men and women alike, solemn, intense people, 
with a lively appreciation of the importance of being in earnest. 
Indeed, one might read through the entire list of Hewlett’s 
novels and never once laugh. Smile one might (a bit wryly, I 
venture to say) at the author’s keen appreciation of the ‘quirks 
of joy and sorrow’, at his grim sense of the irony of fate; but 
laugh — never. 

Before leaving the subject of Hewlett as a delineator ot 
character, it is but fair to pay a tribute to his remarkably clever 
and interesting analyses of the characters of Richard Coeur de 
Lion in Richard Yea and Nay, and of Mary Queen of Scots 
in The Queen's Quair. To take these two people, perhaps 
the most romantic and the most maligned in English history, 
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to separate in some degree fact from fancy, to study their gen- 
ealogies and to consider the part that heredity might have 
played in their make-up, to thresh out the great mass of 
literature bearing on them and on their periods, and from 
the whole to evolve a man of brawn and muscle and a 
woman of instincts and impulses, was no mean task. But it is 
a task in which Hewlett has been eminently successful, and the 
fact that we catch echoes, more especially of Richard, in a 
number of the author’s other novels, detracts in nowise from 
this success. 

But in considering Maurice Hewlett’s work, probably the 
most interesting feature and the one most worthy of notice is 
his diction. His vocabulary is unusually large, unusually vivid, 
unusually fresh. He draws very little on biblical or Shake- 
spearean English, and occasionally, in striving to avoid the trite 
and commonplace, his effects become strained, as when he 
speaks of a man ‘gluttonous of blood’. He is singularly de- 
pendent on color in his descriptions both of animate and inan- 
imate things. For instance, he speaks of a ‘copper-brown haze’, 
a ‘patch of white-wash splodged on a blue field’, ‘the jade-green 
Sar’, ‘under a coffer-lid of blue it lies, greener than an emer- 
ald’, ‘leaving the sky a lake of burnt yellow’, ‘blue mist of the 
hyacinth’, ‘scarlet clouds’, ‘the pink flush on the almonds’. I 
might carry on this list almost indefinitely, for in reading any 
chapter in any one of Hewlett’s books we cannot fail to be 
struck by this riot of color. Adjectives he uses very freely, 
often, as I have said before, forcing their connotation; and this 
is true, though in a less degree, of his use of verbs. Thus in 
The Madonna of the Peach-Tree we read: “The mob diszied 
about her like a cloud of wasps.” A marked predilection for 
certain epithets is another peculiarity noticeable in Hewlett. 
Take, for instance, the word ‘wet’. We find the ‘we? bril- 
liancy of the stars’, a ‘wet groan’, a ‘wet cough’, ‘the iris of her 
eyes was a wet grey’, the ‘fresh, wet air’, the ‘wet dawn’, to 
cite but a few examples. The Homeric stock epithet, too, occurs 
occasionally, as ‘winged death’ in Zhe Forest Lovers. The 
general effect of Hewlett’s word-painting is an almost fierce 
vividness, a wind-swept, sun-kissed impression, which is not out 
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of place, when we consider that the major parts of his stories 
are set in the out-of-doors. 

The tendency, most marked in his earliest and latest suc- 
cesses (Zhe Forest Lovers and Renny of Coldscaur), to over- 
flow the borders of prose into the realm of poetry, is, I believe, 
the direct result of Mr. Hewlett’s wide reading of the literature 
of the later Renaissance-—the period of over-decoration and de- 
cadence in all the plastic arts. In his use of figures this ten- 
dency is even more decided than in his use of the epithet. Here 
he steps boldly into the domain of poetry and assumes all 
the rights and all the privileges of the poet. The effect is 
undoubtedly picturesque, but it is not good prose. As for 
example, “From the spoils of the feast Savagery reared its 
clotted head’’, “Like a Norn reading fate in the starred web of 
the night’’, ‘Great banners wagged and rocked like osiers in 
flood-water”’. It is characteristic of Hewlett’s penchant for high 
lights and sharp contrasts that he should throw into the midst 
of his most poetical passages (poetical at times in metre as well 
as in wording) an expression almost brutally commonplace ; as 
“Great banners wagged”. Other examples of this are “‘a patch 
of white-wash sp/odged on a blue field”, and “ His idyll of the 
tanned gipsy with her glancing eyes and warm lips had been 
spattered out with a brushful of blood’”’. In fairness it should 
be said, however, that these abuses are not universal, and that 
Hewlett is at times singularly happy in his choice of simile — 
when, for instance, he speaks of ‘mist, soft and lapping as 
fleece”, of Mabilla’s hair, which “lay in one heavy roll, lustrous 
as a ship’s cable new hauled from the tideway”, of the bent 
peach-trees like ‘blown candle-flames,” of Richard throwing out 
his archers like ‘‘water-spray”’. 

In conclusion, some account should be taken of the criticism 
that is most commonly made in connection with our author’s 
stories, and that is the question of morals. Maurice Hewlett 
is undoubtedly frank, and in his novels certain subjects are 
mentioned in passing (rarely discussed, mind you) that are taboo 
in modern society. But it must be remembered that in the 
main he is writing of a people and of a time in which the 
standard of morals differed widely from our own, and in which 
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even polite conversation had more latitude. In his stories of 
modern English life the language is tempered to suit the times, 
but in both his medizval and modern stories there is this virtue 
in Hewlett’s handling of unpleasant subjects —he grasps the 
matter firmly, states it without circumlocution, leaves nothing 
to the imagination. From the covered drain rise noxious gases ; 
from the discreetly veiled allusion spring divers surmises born 
of the reader's experience or lack of experience. So a bald 
statement of fact, when it is necessary, leaves far less after-effect 
than does the delicate skirting of the subject, finger on lip and 
eyes averted, to which we have grown accustomed. And, as I 
find Homeric echoes in Hewlett’s phraseology and in his in- 
vention, so I find something almost Homeric in his magnificent 
disregard of convention. 
BaRRINGTON O’ REARDON. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


TWO RECENT BOOKS ON LEE* 


In the new-found feeling of fraternity generated by the Revo- 
lution, Patrick Henry proclaimed in the Continental Congress, 
“There are no more Virginians, no more Pennsylvanians, but 
only Americans,” and his words have been repeated ever since, 

4 repeated by some as if they were the carefully weighed decision 

lt of an historian, and not the eloquence of an impassioned 
| pleader praying for the harmony which he declared had already 
come. The day will never come when sectionalism in the 
United States will entirely disappear, and this in spite of almost 
daily notices in the press that such and such an event marks 
the complete disappearance of sectionalism. In a republic so 
huge as ours, the divergence of local interests will to the end 
remain great enough to cause different views of national policy 
and history, so that the cry, ‘‘No North, no South, no East, no 
West!” is only the expression of an ideal, a negative ideal at 
i that, and is not now nor ever will be the statement of historical 
i fact. 
HW But the day of the frank acceptance of purely sectional 
standards is passing, and no clearer evidence of this could be 
offered than the picture of Lee presented in Gamaliel Bradford's 
Lee the American, and Thomas Nelson Page’s Rodert EF. Lee: 
Man and Soldier, written, the one by a New Englander born 
and bred, a descendant of generations of Puritans, the other by 
a a Virginian of Virginians, the son of one of Lee’s soldiers, and 
Ti himself the author of the stories which have, more than any 
other literature, fixed in the minds of the whole country the 
type of the romantic ante-bellum South. 

The two books differ widely in style and purpose, but it can- 
not be said that they differ in degree ot admiration for Lee. 
The Southern birth of the one writer, and the Northern birth of 
the other do not give the key-note, and the Massachusetts 


* Robert E. Lee: Man and Soldier, by Thomas Nelson Page. With Portrait 
and Maps. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911. $2.50 net.) 

Lee the American, by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1912. $2.50 net.) 
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Yankee writes of his hero with as much reverence and en- 
thusiasm as the author of “‘Marse Chan” and “ Meh Lady.” 

Mr. Page’s book is the outcome of an intended revision of his 
earlier work, Robert E. Lee, the Southerner, which it incorporates 
largely, with the addition of detailed discussion of Lee’s cam- 
paigns and a chapter on his relation to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment as regards military policy. The earlier book contained 
nineteen chapters, making two hundred and ninety-two pages, 
with two appendices and no maps. The book as it now stands 
contains twenty-eight chapters, making six hundred and ninety- 
one pages, with five appendices and nine maps. But while a 
short character-study has thus been expanded to the proportions 
of a military biography, the animating purpose of the author has 
remained the same, as indeed, to a great extent has the lan- 
guage. That purpose is to protest against the tendency which 
the author found appearing in certain quarters, to rank General 
Lee, as a soldier, among those captains who failed. Further- 
more, Lee’s character is again presented as the consummate 
type of the civilization of ante-bellum Virginia, wholly within 
whose borders his rearing lay. The earlier book was accord- 
ingly argumentative in purpose and frankly Southern in its point 
of view, and to this shorter work, the language of which is in 
many instances retained without change, the detailed accounts 
of campaigns have been attached, sometimes indeed so hastily 
that the joints are almost visible. As the two books are on quite 
different scales this makes repetition unavoidable. Thus, in the 
added military chapters the outline or summary of a campaign 
is often given in the words of the earlier book, and followed by a 
detailed narrative of the same events. This method certainly of- 
fers the advantage claimed for it in the introduction, of appealing 
to both the laity and the expert, but that hardly compensates for 
the resulting danger of confusion to the uninformed reader. 

The chief defect of the book is just this divided nature —it is 
at one time a plea and a military study, a sketch of Lee's char- 
acter and career, and a history of the war in Virginia, at once 
minute and incomplete, because only military questions are 
considered. The whole book lacks what has been called to- 
tality of effect. 
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Thus, on page 149, Chapter VII, the sentence on page 98 of 
the earlier book —“ It is no part of the plan of this book to dis- 


- cuss in detail Lee’s consummate tactics; but a bare outline of 


his far-seeing plan is necessary’, is preserved verbatim except 
for the substitution of “clear” for “‘bare’’. But instead of the 
six pages of outline of Lee’s attack on McClellan before Rich- 
mond, there follow in the new book forty pages of detailed 
description, minute enough to include the mention of specific 
brigades, and on the Confederate side even regiments, by 
name. And this fullness of detail is required by the very pur- 
pose of the new book, which, as expressed in the preface, was 
written not only “to give a clear outline of Lee’s military ca- 
reer’, but also with the hope that it “may prove sufficiently 
complete to enable the interested reader to follow intelligently 
the masterly campaigns on which Lee’s fame as a soldier is 
founded.” 

An instance of rather remarkable oversight is Mr. Page’s inter- 
pretation on page 318 of the Chambersburg General Order 72 of 
June 27, which he paraphrases as admonishing the soldiers ‘to re- 
spect non-combatants and private property, and remember ‘hat 
the inhabitants were their fellow citizens” (the italics are my own). 
This would have been a remarkable injunction in a Confederate 
general, inasmuch as the war was conducted by the Confederates 
throughout in the view that the citizens of the United States 
were not fellow countrymen, but invading enemies. As the 
reader afterwards sees in the General Order 72, which is given in 
full in Chapter XXIV, page 632, General Lee, in accordance 
with his invariable custom, considers the two armies to be those of | 
two separate countries mentioning in three distinct instances “the 
country of the enemy and our own”, “the course of the enemy in 
our own country”, ‘“‘the wrongs of our people and the atrocities 
of our enemy.” We have General Grant’s own testimony that 
during the negotiations at the Surrender he was struck with 
the way General Lee habitually thought and spoke of the Con- 
federacy and the United States as two different countries. The 
slip is accordingly worth correcting, because it slightly obscures 
one of Lee’s most signal traits —his clear-headed consistency 
and willingness to accept and act on facts, the same quality which 
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made him see after the war that a new era had brought new 
duties and new responsibilities, so that he wrote, “Abandon 
these local animosities, and make your sons Americans.” 

As a military study the book presents comparatively few new 
features. The maps are not particularly good. There is no 
map of the immediate field of Gettysburg, and the account of the 
defence of the South Anna is not as clear as might be desired. 
One very valuable chapter is that on Lee and the Confederate 
Government, which shows better than any other account known 
to the writer just how Lee was hampered by the civil authori- 
ties in conducting the war. The difficulties are shown to have 
been due equally to wrong theories of the needs of the time, 
and lack of efficiency in the personnel of the government. All 
but professed students of the war will be surprised to learn of 
the little actual authority wielded by General Lee, the blunders 
of the Confederate commissary, the tragical effects of a de- 
fensive policy of warfare, the unfortunate results of endless 
legislation and debate where action was needed, the equally un- 
fortunate result of the policy of holding on to Richmond. The 
only omission chargeable to Mr. Page here is due to lack of 
space — he could not go further and explain, what he acknowl- 
edges, that the difficulties of the Confederacy were inherent in 
its nature and circumstances. It is that which invests the story 
of the conduct of the war on the Southern side with such ab- 
sorbing interest—not its sadness merely, or nobility, but its 
tragedy. Histories that lay the blame on the obstinacy of Davis, 
the well-meaning inefficiency of this or that official, the failure 
to hold Vicksburg or to win at Gettysburg, all miss the point. 
The Confederacy was self-defeating, by nature, as soon as it was 
forced into war. As William Garrott Brown has put it in a nut- 
shell, a protest against the tendency of the Union to become a 
nation could not body itself forth into a compact and hardy 
nationality, and such a compact nation is demanded by the exi- 
gencies of modern war. In spite of the protests of the champions 
of local self-government, the Confederate power made inroads 
right and left upon the sovereignty of the component states, 
which, however, in turn nearly succeeded at times in paralyzing 
the central authority. No government of mutually jealous states 
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could ever have properly supported Lee or any other general. 3 


That President Davis succeeded in upholding Lee’s hands as 
long as he did, was much. A community of agricultural states 
connected by the common drawback of a large negro population 
employed perforce under an outworn labor system, but a com- 
munity still prevailingly individualistic, the Southern States had 
been undergoing separation from the Union for decades before 
the war of heart became one of heart and hand. In the midst 
of a century marked everywhere by consolidation, the peculiarity 
of the South’s racial and labor conditions —in a word, slavery — 
drove her irresistibly to protest against the process. Then the 
same forces which had brought on secession revealed themselves 
as incurable weaknesses, and she was crushed. Not King 
(Edipus even can surpass such a tragedy for completeness. 
Everywhere it is recognized now that it was not the armies, but 
the navy of the Union, that did the work, and a navy is the 
product of urban life and an industrial civilization. With the 
power afforded by its farms alone, the South could neither break 
the blockade nor contrive a sound new system of taxation and 
finance and introduce a new industrial order. In short, the se- 
ceded South, in many respects a region still in the eight- 
eenth century, found itself instantly plunged into a war in 
which its foe had every advantage of the nineteenth. In pat- 
riotism, energy, and miltiary ability, the Confederates were 
much superior to the American Colonies in 1779, yet their nota- 
ble exertion of power during the conflict only produced the 
greater prostration after their defeat. Never till time ceases 
will the future be overcome by the past. It is this that con- 
stitutes the stigma on the barbarous methods of war sanctioned 
and practised by Sherman, Sheridan, Wilson, and to a less de- 
gree by Grant. In reverting to the military methods of the 
past, they showed a moral sense as primitive as the economics 
of the slaveholders. 

The value of Mr. Page’s book is, however, clear in spite 
of slight inaccuracies and verbal blemishes, and the defect of its 
plan. Its great virtue is its moderation and effort to be strictly 
just to both sides. In his accounts of battles and discussion of 
strategy he is true to his expressed intention to write history and 
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not rhetoric. All fair-minded men will agree with him that the 
South has suffered because it has allowed orators to usurp the 
place of historians. And no Southerner can refuse him his 
gratitude for undertaking to contribute his part to the delinea- 
tion of the greatest man the South produced in the nineteenth 
century. Certainly no civilized country, at least, can expect to 
be forgiven for not writing its own history, whether others 
write it or not. This merit of single-hearted desire to arrive at 
truth in his investigations, Mr. Page must always be credited 
witt}/(ed that reward will remain even though his fear lest Lee 
should be unjustly relegated by future generations to the second 
class of captains seems with each passing year less and less well- 
founded. And without doubt his own exposition of the diffi- 
culties that confronted the Virginian Hannibal will intensify the 
very appreciation which he feared was still long deferred, and 
which another book of somewhat different title, published at the 
same time, has proved to be an accomplished fact. 

Indeed, in view of Mr. Charles Francis Adams's “Lee at Ap- 
pomattox”’ and “Shall Cromwell Have a Statue?”’ it is somewhat 
remarkable that Mr. Page should have felt such apprehensions. 
Those essays sounded the clearest note of national recognition, 
followed as they soon were by the expressions that greeted in 
1907 the Centennial Anniversary of Lee’s birth, Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford in his book gives Mr. Adams the credit for having 
“done more than any other to help Lee to the national fame 
which is his due’, and the praise is just. But though Mr. 
Adams has the extraordinary distinction of becoming the herald 
of Lee’s fame as a national hero, after having served for years as 
an officer of the army Lee fought against, yet Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford’s accomplishment is equally great, for in his Lee the 
American we have a complete portrait from the national point 
of view. Some will disagree with his presentation, all must ac- 
knowledge the picture exquisitely drawn. Lee’s very ashes are 
beneficent, for Mr. Bradford has written for himself fame as an 
essayist-biographer, a psychographer, to use his own term, while 
adding his voice to those who number Lee among the great 
and good men of history. How quickly the world moves 
nowadays! In 1866 Charles Sumner handed Lee over to the 
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“avenging pen of history’, and in 1912 another typical citizen 
of Massachusetts writes a book on Lee, which ranks him with 
Washington and Lincoln. 

Gamaliel Bradford's book takes its key-note from its title. It 
would almost seem that it was evoked by Mr. Page's earlier 
Robert E. Lee, the Southerner. Its endeavor is to secure Lee 
to the whole of America, as one of its most inspiring heroes, 
and to this end, to study him anew from a different attitude from 
those heretofore adopted. Mr. Bradford came late, as he tells 
us, to his admiration of Lee, and then felt he must bring others 
to see the tender and mighty soul whom he had seen and 
loved. But Puritan and devoted New Englander that he 
proudly acknowledges himself to be, the cause ofthe Con- 
federacy, the history of the war from the Confederate side, 
touch only his brain, not his affections, and accordingly he can 
separate Lee from his surroundings, as far as such a thing is 
possible for a man, and conceritrate his study on the soul of 
the hero. 

This is the unique charm of the book. He feels and makes 
the reader — even, I should suppose, the most indifferent Northern 
reader — feel that Lee was greater than any mere soldier or con- 
queror or empire-builder, be he never so great a Napoleon, 
so that the light of his life will shine in history brighter and 
brighter, when war shall have been relegated to the same class 
of national insanity as the Inquisition and the delusion of witch- 
craft. 

Absolved, then, from the necessity of following the order of 
time in his psychography, or portraiture of a soul, he divides his 
study into topics, bearing only a slight reference to the chro- 
nology. Four of the most interesting chapters are “The Great 
Decision”, ‘‘Lee and Davis’’, Lee and the Confederate Govern- 
ment” and “Lee and Jackson”. 

In discussing Lee's decision to resign from the United States 
service, it is interesting to see how simply and calmly a fair- 
minded investigator, from the vantage ground of half a century, 
acknowledges the double nature of the allegiance of an officer 
of the old army. Most striking of all, he declares that under 
like circumstances of secession in the future, his own allegiance 
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would be first to his state and section. So far from adopting 
the tone of the last generation in New England, he does not 
even use the word “traitor” or “treason” in discussing Lee's 
action, but treats the whole question in the spirit of broad, calm 
justice bred of real historical insight. The same rare ability 
to acknowledge facts which Lee himself was marked by, Mr. 
Bradford seems to have absorbed from his subject, for he con- 
sistently uses the words “‘loyality” and “country”, “nationality”’ 
and “patriotism” in referring to Lee’s relations to the Con- 
federacy. 

General Lee’s relations with President Davis and with Jackson 
are intimately connected with the question which hovers in the 
background of Bradford’s work, as of every other that treats 
the War between the States. Why was the Confederacy un- 
successful, and how far was it in Lee’s or Davis’s power to 
have changed the result by a different policy? Mr. Brad- 
ford believes Lee thought the result could have been different 
if the whole population had been willing to make sufficient sac- 
rifices. With the advantage of aftersight, we know to-day 
that the operation of the blockade on the almost purely agri- 
cultural Confederacy was so paralyzing that no military efforts 
that did not unfasten the grip of the Federal navy could change 
the result. Both Page and Bradford, the former in detail and 
with great cogency, point out the limitations, both to Lee’s 
plans and the execution of them, which were imposed by his 
subjection to the dictation of the civil goverment. But as 
Lee felt, no one clearer, the Confederacy was a constitutional 
government, and subordination of the military to the civil power 
has always been an axiom of English and American constitu- 
tional freedom. While the public of the Confederacy, or a 
large portion of it, under the all-compelling pressure of war, 
would have welcomed a military dictatorship, Lee would take 
no step that was not ordered by the authorities whom it was 
his duty to obey. Bradford doubts if Jackson would have been 
so scrupulous if the same possibilty had lain before him— at 
least, whether any obstacle but Lee and his devotion to him 
could have stood between Jackson and a military revolution in 
the Confederacy. For my own part I do not believe that Jack- 
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son was any the less a complete servant of law and duty 
than Lee himself. But Bradford truly says that one of the 
commander-in-chief’s most splendid evidences of mastery over 
men was his possession of the equal affection and confidence of 
Jefferson Davis and Stonewall Jackson. 

Here, as in every other regard, Bradford reserves to Lee the 
unmistakable first place, pointing out everywhere the supreme 
influence he wielded, as the man whom his people loved with 
abiding constancy. Yet this attitude of the author is not the 
cause but the result of his study. Equally everywhere he en- 
deavors to ascertain what was the truth, and he has no patience 
with the class of writers who have applied to Lee the same coat 
of cold and clammy stucco they have long since agreed in using 
to change Washington from a man to a classicistic statue. Not 
in the slightest degree captious, he insists that Lee is most un- 
fairly treated by the admirers who depict him after the model of 
Parson Weem’s Washington, as gifted with superhuman abilities 
and excellencies in all departments of human activity, from dress 
to epistolary style. This exaggeration, in essence the same 
provincialism from which all untrained patriotism suffers, it is 
his constant and successful effort to avoid, and from the point 
of view of his New England birth he points out several interest- 
ing particulars of what he thinks were Lee’s limitations, for, 
being thoroughly and magnificently a man, limitations he must 
have had. Thus in Lee’s manner to men of less strict habit of 
life he notices a certain tendency to preach. Probable enough 
in a deeply religious man over fifty, with grown sons to whom 
he was counsellor, friend, and mentor. He finds the same 
didactic tone in his familiar letters to his wife. But Lee was 
a kingly soul, occupied with the desperate defence of a sinking 
nation, and to expect the charming lightness of Stevenson in 
his letters would be incongruous. Most interesting of these 
criticisms is the judgment that Lee did not possess, or at least 
did not give any evidence of possessing, any sensibility to 


wsthetic pleasure. Certainly he does not appear to have been 


a bookish man in essence, any more than Washington was. 
In this respect they were both typical Virginians, that is, men 
of action. As for music, and the representative arts of painting 
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and sculpture, they were rare, imported luxuries, in Virginia at 
least, and it was almost impossible that a soldier who had spent 
most of his life on outpost duty should concern himself with 
them. Appreciation of one element of beauty, however, he 
seems to have possessed to a greater degree than Bradford 
supposes. Virginia is plentifully supplied with beautiful land- 
scapes, and whoever has visited Mount Vernon, Arlington, and 
Monticello has seen three examples of Virginia plantation-houses 
commanding noble views. Lee wrote from Mexico of the 
beauty of Orizaba, kept the scarlet blossoms of the Noche Triste 


flowers before him on his table as he wrote, and is known, after - 


the war, to have climbed the Peaks of Otter and “sat a long 
time on a great rock gazing down on the glorious prospect be- 
neath, and seeming very sad.” And during 1861 he had 
written of the beauty of the mountains of West Virginia, where 
he was serving. It is true that he writes of these topics always 
in measured, quiet language, more in the taste of the eighteenth 
than the twentieth century. 

And after all, these small points do not prevent Bradford's 
judgment from being essentially correct when he sums up Lee’s 
character by saying it was in its bent “absolutely moral and 
practical.’ Is not that sufficient indication of his greatness, if 
Matthew Arnold was right in assigning three fourths of life to 
conduct? But for the war, Lee would have lived and died un- 
known to the world, but great soldier that he was, the future 
will remember the man rather than the soldier. Indeed, before 
Lee's death, a professor of Greek, George Long, had indicated 
what was to be his place in history, when he sent Lee his 
translation of the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius, with a pre- 
fatory note declaring him worthy because of his talents and 
virtues, to occupy a place “by the side of the best and wisest 
man who sat on the throne of the imperial Czsars.’’ The com- 
parison was no bit of idle rhetoric. In all the pages of history 
there is no character that Lee resembles more. Both were soldiers 
all their lives, though the Roman emperor's campaigns against 
the Quadi and Marcomanni are not glorious in the annals of 
the Empire ; both were possessed all through their lives by the 
thought of God; the careers of both were tragedies, for both 
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were driven by ineluctable necessity to fight a hopeless battle 
against the future ; and yet the lives of both are among the great 
triumphs of humanity. Both were loved by their people with 
an ardent devotion. The historian tells us that the Empire 
mourned for Marcus as for a father, and that a hundred years 
after his death his bust was found in nearly every home, honored 
with those of the family ancestors. And can there be found 
anywhere in the ‘ Meditations” a nobler watchword than Lee’s 
“You will do your duty. That is all the pleasure, all the com- 
fort, all the glory we can enjoy in this world?” 


Lewis PARKE CHAMBERLAYNE. 
University of South Carolina. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe WorLp’s LEADING PAINTERS: Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, 
Rubens, Velasquez and Rembrandt, with portraits. pp. 317. By George 
B. Rose. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1912 
The choice of Mr. Rose as author of this volume of “The 

World’s Leaders” was peculiarly appropriate. His easy style, 
his first-hand acquaintance with masterpieces of European paint- 
ing, the vogue of his Renaissance Masters (first edition 1898), 
and his lifelong devotion to renaissance and post-renaissance 
art in all its forms mark him out as uniquely fitted to supply 
a volume that should be both suggestive and authoritative. This 
he has done and done with a charm of style, a fineness of 
appraisal, a wealth of stimulating contrast and analogy that 
are apt to make the reader overlook, or at least slight, the depth 
of the author’s scholarship or the sheer intellectual ability that 
underlies every chapter of his book. 

An old copy of The Sewanee Review contains this paragraph 
on Mr. Rose’s earlier volume, Renaissance Masters: ‘The char- 
acteristics of the introduction are the characteristics of the entire 
book ; full knowledge, sound taste, balance and sanity of judg- 
ment. So far as we can tell, there is not an eccentric note in 


the book—which is rare enough in all writings on art, especially. 


since Mr. Ruskin has impressed his brilliant, but often bizarre 
spirit upon the world.” Knowledge, taste and balance are the 
characteristics also of the present volume, but the knowledge is 
more minute and detailed, the taste is surer and more catholic, 
and the balance between style and content, between enthusiasm 
and restraint, between biography and history, between personal 
opinion and traditional opinion, is also more marked than in the 
earlier work. 

In every chapter of the present volume biography is inter- 
preted in terms of historical forces and historical forces in terms 
of biography. The author has the happy faculty of giving just 
enough history to furnish an adequate setting for the career of 
his artists, though he never permits the individual interest to be 
merged in the more personal forces of time or place. He suc- 
ceeds also in describing pictures humanly and appealingly, 
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without an undue use of tehnicalities. When he says, for ex- 
ample, that da Vinci’s Last Supper “is generally conceded to 
be the greatest picture ever painted’’, or that his Mona Lisa ‘‘is 
the greatest portrait ever painted”, or that Titian’s Sacred and 
Profane Love “is perhaps the most beautiful picture in all the 
world”, he gives for these estimates detailed reasons that every 
layman can understand, whether he approves or not. There is 
also an absence of repetition and contradiction that is by no 
means easy in a work of this sort, a work in which detailed 
characterizations of men, of paintings, of events and of periods, 
follow one another in rapid succession. 

This clearness and consistency are due chiefly to the author's 
power of clear-cut but wide-ranging generalization, an excel- 
lence that marks also every page of Renaissance Masters. The 
first sentence in almost every chapter of the later book will 
serve as an illustration. Thus: “The greatest mind ever de- 
voted to art, probably the greatest ever devoted to science, was 
Leonardo da Vinci, the natural son of a Florentine notary’; 
“Raphael, who was born to effect the the great reconcilia- 
tion, to wed classic perfection of form to Christian purity of 
soul, and so to create our modern standard of beauty, was 
throughout life the favored child of fortune’; “Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens, who was to have the most brilliant career in the 
history of art, who was to live like a prince and to be the friend 
and counselor of monarchs, first saw the light under distressing 
circumstances”; ‘Of all the old masters Velasquez exerts, 
the greatest influence on the art of our times’; ‘The greatest 
of all Dutch painters [Rembrandt], the magician, who rules 
over that enchanted realm where light and darkness are for- 
ever contending for the mastery and light is forever triumph- 
ant, could justly boast that he was a citizen of no mean city.” 
These initial sentences not only whet the reader's curiosity but 
are a sort of prophecy and summary of what is to follow. They 
coach both his intelligence and his memory. 

A careful reading of Mr. Rose’s two volumes will vindicate 
his right to stand as an interpreter and historian of art, not only 
with Vernon Lee and Frank Preston Stearns, but with Bern- 
hard Berenson and Walter Pater. C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 
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TURNING Pornts in My Lire. By William Porcher DuBose. New 

York: Longmans, Green, & Company. 

“View-points in my Life,” Dr. DuBose might perhaps have 
called this volume, for it is concerned much more with the en- 
larging vision of truth, the truth of Christ, as he saw it from the 
changing points of view that came to him in certain crises and 
stages of his development, than with any particular details re- 
garding himself. The truth as it is in Christ Jesus and as he 
came to see it with greater clearness and fullness as his life de- 
veloped, this is the theme of the book. And the volume will 
be read with profound interest not only by the old pupils of 
Dr. DuBose who, year following year, sat under his teaching at 
Sewanee, and who last session gathered on the mountain for the 
DuBose Reunion to show him honor and to testify to their love 
for him and gratitude for his instruction, but also by scholars from 
all over the world who, holding many varieties of religious views, 
took the occasion to voice their conviction that Dr. DuBose’s 
interpretation of the Gospel is so fully in accord with the spirit 
of universal humanity as to make him a world-thinker. Thus 
his former students, his co-workers, and all others interested 
in the vital problems of religion, will welcome the opportunity 
afforded in this book to learn how Dr. DuBose came to see the 
truth of Christ’s Gospel as he sees it, what he experienced at 
various points in his life, and how the currents of thought that 
flowed about him during his lifetime made their several con- 
tributions to his thought-stream. GARDINER L. TUCKER. 


Tue AuTHoRITY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By Charles Lewis Slattery 
D.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Company. 


Any volume from the pen of Dr. Slattery is sure of a wide 
welcome. To an attractive literary style he adds incisive and 
thought-arresting criticism of all that he feels to be in need of 
readjustment in our modern theological dicta. Dr. Slattery in 
this set of lectures emphasizes, with a wealth of illustration, the 
pragmatic value of pastoral experience in dealing with men 
and women, as a necessary corrective of the well-known ten- 
dency of the professed theologian,— namely his proneness to re- 
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gard theological data and analysis from an abstract and detached 
point of view. This aloofness of the average scholar needs as 
its balance and check the laboratory experience of the working 
pastor. This thesis Dr. Slattery expands under the headings: 
The Bible, The Church, Immortality, Jesus Christ, and God. 
Whether the reader agrees with all that the author has to say 
or not, he will find a perusal of these lectures stimulating. To 
many a pastor they will suggest the permanent value of those 
experiences in his ministry which sometimes he may have 
been tempted to regard as merely humdrum. 
Henry RILEy GuMMEY. 


PoEMS AND SONNETS. By F.C. Goldsborough. London, England: David 
Nutt. 


The little volume of seventy poems, which have been collected 


_ and published since the death of Mr. F. C. Goldsborough, reveals 


the poetic touch to an unusual degree. While none of the 
poems are long, many of them show a delicacy of emotion and 
of workmanship that could come only from a highly sensitive 
and artistic nature. There is in them a luxuriance of diction 
and a warmth of emotion that not even the morbidness of many 
of his themes can suppress. Always he is the singer; but es- 
pecially in “The Rising Sun,” “Below the Dunes,’’ “A Song,” 
“Derelict,” and “Out of the Haze,’’ has he added to Southern 
literature lyrics that deserve to be remembered. 
Cary F. Jacos. 


DoGmatTic THEOLOGY. Volume V: Creation and Man. By Francis J. 
Hall, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Company. 


The adjective ‘“‘dogmatic’’ does not appeal to an age im- 
patient of authority in matters of religion. At the same time, 
for many a one who thinks it a mark of distinction to profess 
indifference to exactness of statement in regard to the Christian 
revelation, it would be a most enlightening task to study care- 
fully this series of volumes that comes from the scholarly pen 
of Dr. Hall. They are marked by a thorough knowledge of 
traditional theology, patristic, Catholic, and Protestant, and at 
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the same time exhibit a firm grasp of the trend and postulates 
of modern science. The clearness of arrangement is no less 
noteworthy than is the careful balance and proportion of state- 
ment maintained throughout. The present volume, treating, 
as it does, of The Will of God, Creation, Divine Providence, 
The Problem of Evil, Angels, Man’s Primitive and Fallen State, 
Religion and Morality, Salvation and Progress, should attract 
the attention and thoughtful consideration not only of the pro- 
fessed theologian, but also of the intelligent and earnest Chris- 
tian disciple who desires to know more accurately the content 
of his belief. Henry Ritey GuMMeEY. 


THe New Democracy. By Walter E. Weyl. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1912. 


The author of this book, having conducted investigations in 
Europe for the United States Department of Labor in 1898, and 
having taken an active part in the recent presidential campaign 
of the Progressive Party, is qualified to speak from an intimate 
knowledge of the problems in this country. 

The first half of the volume seeks to show how during the 
conquest of the continent “the economic, political and psy- 
chological developments, inseparably connected with the struggle 
with the wilderness, worked against the attainment of a social- 
ized democracy, and led to wild excesses of individualism, which 
in turn culminated in the growth of a powerful and intrenched 
plutocracy”’ (p. 347). The last half of the work traces the be- 
ginnings of a democracy which is at once industrial, political, 
and social, and which results from the efforts not of a single class 
but of a whole community. Such a democracy, therefore, is 
evolved out of a process of national adjustment, and proceeds 
neither from an impoverished people nor from a people growing 
poorer, but on the contrary from a population increasing in 
wealth, intelligence, political power, and solidarity. The 
author's conclusions are based on a study giving evidence of 
wide observation and keen analytical power, but it may well be 
questioned whether there exist such strong tendencies towards 
‘a plenary socialized democracy”’ as he describes. And not a 
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few will hesitate before accepting his view that the federal con- 
stitution is a “stiff, unyielding and formidable — because venera- 
ble— obstacle to a true democracy, and a strong bulwark of 
the plutocracy.”” With the frank advocacy of the popular re- 
call of judicial decisions and with numerous other proposals 
made in the book, many readers will doubtless find them- 
selves out of accord. Though in most cases the end sought 
seems desirable, the means would appear to be inexpedient and 
unwise. R. GRANVILLE CAMPBELL. 


THREE VISIONS AND OTHER Poems. By John A. Johnson. Cincinnati: 
Stewart & Kidd Company. 


Tue DaANcE OF DinwippIe. By Marshall Moreton. Cincinnati: Stewart 
& Kidd Company. 


SonGcs UNDER OPEN Skies. By M. Jay Flannery. Cincinnati: Stewart 

& Kidd Company. 

These three volumes of verse are chiefly interesting for the 
cultured conditions which they incidentally reflect. The first 
two contain a considerable amount of faulty rhyme and metre 
and are often crude in sentiment. The author of 7hree Visions 
notes the fact that at the time of Christ's birth,— 


“ No canon its deep-toned thunders sound 
To waken the echoes the hills around.” 


The Dance of Dinwiddie is advertised to describe “life along 
the Ohio River in a Gilbertian vein,”’ but its obvious and rather 
heavy humor is a far cry from the whimsicality of the Bab 
Ballads. 

“It’s human nature p’raps — if so 
Oh, isn’t human nature low ”— 
not in morals but in taste. 

The Songs Under Open Skies is a much better perfor- 
mance. The author knows how to use sonnets, and rondeaus, 
and terza rima—exotic measures presumably unknown to the 
other two poets—and there is a healthy, kindly tone (much like 
that of the obvious model, Mr. James Whitcomb Riley) which 
relieves the occasional triteness. Moreover, the author catches 
at times the echoes of those wars and rumors of wars in the 
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social and moral world which seldom reach the wool-packed ear 
of the conventional singer. There is some bathos—or is it 
pathos? —in the dedication of a majestic sonnet to “One Who 
Saw Matthew Arnold.” L. W. M. 


Tue New History. By James Harvey Robinson, New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. 1912. 

This volume contains eight essays, all of which, except the 
fourth, ‘Some Reflections on Intellectual History,” have been 
printed before as addresses or as contributions to periodicals. 
This fact, however, detracts in no way from the value of the 
present publication of the collected essays in attractive form, 
after careful revision and adjustment so as to give coherent 
character to the collection and to illustrate clearly the modern 
historical point of view. 

Each of the last seven essays illustrates in a particular way 
the thesis enunciated in the first; namely, that the present 
should not be a “willing victim of the past’, but that light on 
great social, political, economic, religious, and educational 
questions should be gained by ‘a perfect comprehension of 
existing conditions, founded on a perfect knowledge of the 
past” (p. 21). 

Through his own contributions, Dr. Robinson has done much 
to put the study of history upon a more scientific basis, and this 
volume of his, by its practical character and scholarly appeal, 
should exert a wide and helpful influence towards the develop- 
ment of the ‘new history.” R. GRANVILLE CAMPBELL. 


Tue Art AND Business OF SHORT SToRY WritinGc. By Walter B. 
Pitkin. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. 


Combining the French and American ideals of what a short 
story ought to be, Professor Pitkin reaches the conclusion that it 
“is therefore a narrative drama with a single effect.” Even 
though to some students this definition will seem unsatisfactory, 
the author's courage in attempting an original definition is 
typical of his method. A thoughtful criticism of any literary 
subject brings one face to face with problems of human life and 
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human nature, as well as of form and technique. This book is, 
therefore, especially interesting because difficulties are not 
avoided, the analysis is acute and clear, and the subject is pre- 
sented by one who has a thorough knowledge of his material 
and has thought it all over for himself. o 3. 


TRAVELS IN THE CONFEDERATION [1783 1784]. From the German of Jo- 
hann David Schépf. Translated and edited by Alfred J. Morrison. 2 
vols. Philadelphia: J. Campbell. 1911. $6.00 net. 


Johann David Schépf, who arrived at New York in 1777 as 
chief surgeon of the Ansbach troops, at the end of the Revolu- 
tion, made a tour of America, travelling from New York as far 
west as the upper Ohio, and as far south as Florida and the Ba- 
hamas. His observations were published upon his return to 
Germany. So far as we are aware, no earlier English transla- 
tion has been printed, though the translator speaks of a reported 
English version of the second volume preserved in manuscript. 

A pedant to his fingertips, a walking encyclopedia of undi- 
gested facts, a representative of that peculiarly German type of 
science which stands for information without illumination, Schopf 
is at once repellent and alluring. His purpose, as announced 
in the preface, is to give “only observations’, but his motive, 
he states, is curiosity, which always implies a redeeming trait 
somewhere. 

His encyclopedic curiosity permits nothing to escape. Ge- 
ology, medical facts, industries, the description of a worm that 
preyed upon the organs of a woman, remarks about Benjamin 
Franklin, the customs of the Pennsylvania Germans, and about 
a cross-breed fowl, half chicken half duck, with the observation 
that cocks (presumably American cocks) often exhibit an am- 
orous preference for ducks,—these and many more diverse 
topics all are grist to his mill. 

The American people, as a whole, Schopf considers a fine 
race, unusually free from bodily defects or contagious diseases, 
and possessed of budding genius. Moreover, everything in 
America is truer to nature than in,Europe. The view is very dif- 
ferent from that of those European critics who,— history to the 
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contrary notwithstanding,— think that our immigrant ancestors 
were the ne’er-do-wells at home. The only serious adverse 
criticism he makes of the race is the mild one which Americans 
themselves still express: Luxury prevails without driving out 
industry or thrift; but it is largely luxury of the body; “ Vir- 
tuosity, sensibility and other manifestations of soul-luxury are 
not yet become conspicuous here.”’ 

On the whole, the American reader owes an appreciable debt 
to Dr. Morrison for rescuing Schopf’s book from desuetude. 
Though not great literature, or even perhaps good literature, it 
is full of interesting observations and some useful historical 
facts. James Routu. 


THE Row.Ley Poems. Reprinted from Tyrwhitt’s Third Edition, with an 
Introduction. By Maurice Evans Hare. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

“The only really good edition is Tyrwhitt’s,”” declared Skeat, 
for his text was based chiefly on the original MSS., and the 
third edition contained an appendix “tending to prove that the 
Rowley poems were written not by any ancient author but 
entirely by Thomas Chatterton” (quoting Tyrwhitt's words) Mr. 
Hare, having collated his text with the first edition of 1777, has 
corrected numerous misprints, and in several instances has set 
Skeat right on words and passages where the earlier editor 
went astray. Besides an introduction, which contains a sketch 
of Chatterton’s life and a brief critical estimate of his poetry, 
the present edition includes Tyrwhitt’s appendix and glossary, 
and supplements the glossary by adding numerous words left 
unexplained by Tyrwhitt. 


THe MoperNn READER’s CHAUCER. The Complete Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Now first put into Modern English by John S. P. 
Tatlock and Percy MacKaye. Illustrations by Warwick Goble. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00 net. 


To learn to read and enjoy Chaucer in the original is a task 
not usually accomplished outside of school or college, for the 
difficulties both of language and of metre are such as to require 
expert guidance and long and persistent study. Thus a 
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modernized Chaucer, however it may appeal to scholars, is sure 
to meet with welcome from the general reader, provided the 
work is well done. In this, the first complete edition in modern 
English, the highest praise must be given to the translators, 
who, clearly realizing the futility of attempting a verse rendering 
that would be accurate and would at the same time faithfully 
reproduce the spirit of the original, have used prose throughout. 
Their work is smooth, easy, and notably free from awkward 
inversions, obscurity, and archaic words or phrases. Very tact- 
fully, too, they have performed their task of toning down the 
excessive coarseness of certain of the tales without completely 
spoiling their splendid vigor and boisterous, healthy humor. 


THE SOLDIER-BisHoP, ELLISON CAPERS. By the Rev. Walter B. Capers. 

New York: ‘The Neale Publishing Company. i912. $3.00 net. 

Born of a family of fighters and preachers, Bishop Capers 
was a noble example of those militant churchmen of whom the 
Confederacy brought forth not a few. Like his grandfather, 
who fought in defence of Charleston during the Revolution and 
took a prominent part in helping to achieve his country’s inde- 
pendence, he was a bold and chivalrous soldier, yet by nature 
a man of peace. A brigadier-general in the Confederate army, 
Secretary of State in South Carolina just after the war, Bishop 
of his native State, Chancellor of the University of the South, 
he consecrated his life toJthe active service of State and church 
and country, and became known as ‘the best loved man in 
South Carolina.” The story of his life, as related by his son 
chiefly from his father’s journal and private letters, will be read 
with interest and enjoyment not only by those who knew and 
loved the Bishop, but by all who admire such types of vigorous 
American manhood. 
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